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A STRONG FOUNDATION 


Locomotives, for present day high speeds and con- 
tinuous operation, require the simplest and strongest 
construction. 


Build your locomotives on 
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One of 20 Pocono Type Locomotives for Fast Freight or Heavy. Passenger Service 
Built by American Locomotive Company 
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More Dependable Service ~ Lower Operating Costs 


Other Commonwealth Products on These New Locomotives 
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16,000 Gallons—20 tons coal 


Six-wheel Tender Trucks 


Swing-motion, Equalized Type 


Engine Trucks 
Delta Trailer Trucks 
Boxpok Driving Wheel Centers 
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TONCAN 


_.THE PIPE WITH ADD 
CORROSION RESISTANCE 


Railroad pipe is buried in cinders, exposed to weather, to sul- 
phurous smoke and to brine drippings. Shock and vibration try 
their best to shake it to pieces. 

Ordinary pipe is helpless in the fee of these assaults whereas 
Toncan Iron Pipe is specially fitted to withstand them. 

Toncan Iron is an alloy of refined open hearth iron with copper 
and molybdenum and possesses the maximum rust-resistance of 
any ferrous material in its price class. 

On board great ocean liners Toncan Iron has proved its resis- 
tance to salt corrosion, while chemical plant service has estab- 
lished its longer life in corrosive fumes and gases. 

Tonean Iron Pipe has a homogeneous structure that resists 
vibration and shock. 

All of these characteristics result in longer life, less repairs 
and lower cost where railroads specify pipe of Toncan Iron. 
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Passenger |raftic— 
A Problem or an Opportunity ? 


The men at the top of the railway industry, who 
determine its general policies, are the ones who must 


be looked to for a solution of the passenger traffic - 


problem. Departmental officers have a part to play— 
an important one—but the difficulty is one which tran- 
scends the conduct of any one department and involves 
the policy and attitude of the industry itself. Passenger 
revenue in 1934 was approximately 340 million dollars, 
representing a decline of 70 per cent from passenger 
revenue in 1923. By contrast, freight revenue in 1934 
was only 47 per cent less than in 1923. If passenger 
revenue had declined only in the same proportion as 
freight revenue, it would last year have totaled 607 
millions. Readers of the Railway Age do not need to 
be told what 267 millions more in gross revenues would 
have meant to the railways last year—in greater em- 
ployment, in better credit, in retrieving the assets which 
they have in pawn with Uncle Sam. 


Motor Industry’s Primary Skill 
Is Merchandising, Not Technology 


The reason, also well-known, for this vast loss of 
business was the development of automotive transpor- 
tation. This development resulted from some tech- 
nological progress, but for the most part it is ascribable 
to the vast outpouring of billions of dollars of tax- 
payers’ money for highway construction, coupled with 
a merchandising campaign of colossal magnitude and 
comprehensiveness. Indeed, the merchandising cam- 
paign, by reason of the vast sums spent for advertising 
—editors and publishers being human—undoubtedly 
had a great deal to do with softening public opinion 
toward the gigantic tax burden it was assuming for 
highway construction. 

In the face of competition which has shown such 
genius in finding the way to the public’s good graces 
and to its pocketbook, there are two possible attitudes. 
One is a conviction of inferiority and defeat. The 
other is the realistic and sensible one of profiting from 
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the successful competitor’s experience. After all, there 
is no magic in the great accomplishment of the auto- 
motive industry. It has followed entirely from the 
courageous and intelligent employment of a familiar 
technique. What the automotive industry has accom- 
plished, another industry, intelligently applying similar 
methods, can do as well. 


Market Possibilities Unknown Until They Are Tried 


The railways have not lost their passenger traffic 
irrevocably. The automobile took a great deal of traf- 
fic away from the railroads, but most of its business 
has come from the development of a tremendous latent 
travel market which the railways never reached. The 
possibilities of this market have not been exhausted by 
any means. They will not have been exhausted until 
railroad service, as attractive and as economical as it 
can be made, ceases, after intensive exploitation, to 
draw increased patronage. As long as there is room 
for improvement in the attractiveness, economy and 
sales exploitation of railway service, then that service 
affords opportunities for making money. Will anyone 
deny that such opportunities exist, and in handsome 
measure, on the railroads today? 

Fortunately it is not necessary to leave the answer 
to that question to speculation. Facts and figures from 
railway experience point unmistakably to the answer. 
In 1934 the railways began to make legitimate news 
with their passenger service. They introduced high- 
speed and streamlined trains and rate experiments in 
which newspaper editors recognized that their readers 
would be keenly interested and to which, consequently, 
they gave generously of their space. Such publicity 
is cumulative in its effect. Each development engages 
the attention of a wider public than the one which 
preceded it. The result was that, in 1934, for the first 
time since 1923, passenger traffic and revenue showed 
an increase over the preceding year. Moreover, the 
increase in volume (though not in revenue) was greater 
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than that in freight traffic. When it is recalled that 
freight traffic in 1933 exceeded that of 1932, while 
passenger traffic in 1933 nevertheless continued to de- 
cline—plainly the reversal in the passenger traffic trend 
which did not begin until 1934 must be ascribed to 
steps taken to make the service attractive in 1934 which 
were not taken in such measure in 1933. What were 
these steps? Air conditioning, fare reductions, faster 
speeds, unit motor trains—all these deserve a share of 
the credit, but to them must be added the generous 
welcome which the press and public accorded to these 
developments. 


Methods of Rebuilding Business Already Proved 


The railways desperately need the additional reve- 
nues which a revived passenger traffic would give them. 
They have themselves proved, by a slight sampling, 
the efficacy of methods by which such traffic can be 
attracted. They have before them the example of the 
automobile and other industries which have become 
rich by finding what the public wants and giving it to 
them in unlimited quantities at a price within their 
reach. There is every reason, then, why the railways 
should proceed forthwith with a major offensive on 
all fronts to attract into their coffers money which the 
public is plainly so willing to part with. 

The Passenger Traffic Report recently issued by 
Co-ordinator Eastman’s Section of Transportation 
Service has appeared at an opportune time. That 
report (an article upon which appeared in the Railway 
Age of January 26) is a mine of information, much of 
which has heretofore not been available, on the charac- 
teristics of passenger service and the steps which need 
to be taken to make that service one of vastly enlarged 
popularity with the public and, as a consequence, a 
source of a handsome increase in railway earnings. 
We are not endorsing the report in its entirety. In- 
deed, regarding some of its recommendations we are 
extremely skeptical. Nevertheless, no one can read 
this study without learning a lot about the passenger 
business which he did not know before. Moreover, we 
do not believe that any open-minded person who studies 
the report will fail to agree that in its major recom- 
mendations lies the solution to one of the most trouble- 
some problems which face the railroads today. 

The economics of the situation are simple. Oper- 
ating costs per passenger car-mile average 28 cents. 
In 1933 the average revenue per car-mile was only 20 
cents. The solution to the problem, expressed in its 
simplest terms, lies in bringing the average revenue 
per car-mile up above 28 cents per mile wherever im- 
proved service, lower rates and merchandising skill can 
do so; and, where such methods do not meet that ob- 
jective, then abandoning the service to other forms of 
transport. Actually, of course, the problem is much 
more complex than this, involving the attraction of 
specific passengers, by specific services and rates, to 
specific trains. Methods of accomplishing this result 
are analyzed in the report and need not be gone into 
here. But the facts adduced go a long way toward 
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justifying the belief that passenger service can be 
turned from a losing business into a profitable one by 
modern merchandising and scientific pricing, and by 
closer attention to costs. 


The Question of Free Transportation 


We are not convinced by the arguments the report 
advances against free transportation provided railway 
officers and employees—to the extent that such trans- 
portation is restricted to persons loyal to the business 
which provides them a living. It would be difficult 
to prove that such free transportation costs the rail- 
roads any appreciable sum, or that railway revenues 
would be materially increased if the privilege were 
withdrawn. But such free transportation ought to be 
treated as a privilege and not as a right. Labor leaders 
en route to a meeting to plot the destruction of the rail- 
road industry certainly ought not to be permitted to 
travel on free transportation provided for them by the 
railroads, any more than should General Ashburn be 
accepted as a legitimate “deadhead” by the railroads, 
as he is reported to be. The railroad business is 
The pass privilege to 
some extent overcomes this handicap to mutual under- 
standing. Perhaps it should be done away with, but, 
unless this step would add far more to railway revenues 
than appears likely, we believe it is a privilege which 
might be retained for the benefit of loyal employees. 

The report shows in how many different ways 
wherein greater joint sales effort by the railways is 
needed. The big selling job to be done is not to induce 
passengers to ride one particular railroad instead of 
another, but rather to induce them to ride any railroad 
rather than some other form of transportation. Rail- 
road sales organizations and railroad advertising (what 
there is of it) are still directed primarily at inter- 
railroad competition. The Association of American 
Railroads obviously has a great opportunity offered 
it in this need of the industry. Market analysis, pricing 
and a great deal of the sales effort needed to restore 
passenger traffic is a job, not for the individual carrier, 
but for a central organization such as the A.A.R. 


A.A.R. Logical Agency for Joint Sales Campaign 


There is needed a great sales and advertising cam- 
paign to sell railroad service in competition not only 
with other forms of transportation, but in competition 
with other commodities and services. No one railroad 
would care to undertake the task of publicizing the 
safety and reliability of rail travel as contrasted with 
the danger and unreliability of their competitors. But 
the Association of American Railroads could, and we 
believe should, put the comparative facts before the 
public forcefully and continually. (Consider, for ex- 
ample, the savage criticism in the press of one railroad 
which experienced difficulties in keeping its trains on 
time during the recent blizzard along the Atlantic 
seaboard—in contrast with the equanimity of the same 
papers at the fact that competing forms of transporta- 
tion suspended service completely!) 
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The expenditures of all the railways for national 
advertising in 1933 were only $300,000, or less than 
was spent for this purpose by one bus line alone or 
by a steamship company operating but four boats. 
Total advertising expenditures in that year totaled 
seven millions, but most of this went for time-tables 
and such purposes, leaving a pitifully inadequate sum 
for truly creative outlay. Under the interpretation of 
the law as it stands, the railways are not permitted to 
exchange transportation service for advertising space. 
This law ought to be changed. There are plenty of 
publishers who might use more railway service if they 
could pay for it. At the same time, the railroads have 
a surplus of transportation capacity on their hands 
while they stand badly in need of advertising. We are 
not suggesting the introduction of the “due bill racket” 
into railroad transportation, but safeguards could be set 
up to avoid such abuses. Certainly it does not make 
sense that a man should be prevented from trading a 
commodity of which he has a surplus for a part of 
another’s surplus—a transaction which enriches both 
participants. 


Personnel Problem Presents Serious Difficulties 


Railway personnel is not dealt with any too gener- 
ously in the passenger traffic report—not that indi- 
viduals are found intrinsically unfit for their jobs, but 
rather that the system of selecting and training men is 
at fault. The observation is made that the common 
method of selection seems to be “promote all present 
officers and employees one rank and hire a new office 
boy.” Just how an alert, highly competitive sales and 
service industry with every man in precisely the job 
to which he is suited can be reconciled with the elab- 
orate union rules and the seniority principle obtaining 
on the railroads is one problem which Mr. Eastman’s 
research staff has managed to evade. But is it not 
a pretty fundamental difficulty, if the railroad industry 
is to be revamped to meet competition which knows 
no rules except to get the customer’s money in any 
manner the law will permit? 

We could find a great deal more in the Report on 
Passenger Traffic with which to take issue—and much 
more than that to commend. But the report itself 
should be read, rather than second-hand excerpts from 
it, by every man in the railroad business who has any- 
thing to do with the subject matter with which the 
report deals. It is not “just another report.” It is a 
document which calls for action—immediate and thor- 
oughgoing. 


Indexes to Volume 97 


The indexes to the latest volume of the Railway Age, 
July to December, 1934, are now ready for distribu- 
tion and copies may be had by those subscribers desir- 
ing them. Requests should be addressed to the Cir- 
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culation Department, Railway Age, 30 Church street, 
New York. Subscribers who have in previous years 
made application for the index need not apply again; 
they will continue to receive it as long as they con- 
tinue to subscribe. 


Increase in Car 
Loadings Continues 


Car loading statistics show continuance of the im- 
provement in general business which began in Novem- 
ber. The increase in loadings in the week ended Feb- 
ruary 2 was relatively the largest since the improvement 
began. 

The seven months recession of loadings that com- 
menced in April reduced them from about 64 per cent 
of the 1925-1929 average in March to about 55 per cent 
of that average in October. They increased to almost 
57 per cent of it in November, to almost 60 per cent 
of it in December and to more than 60 per cent of it 
in January. In the week ended February 2 they were 
64.3 per cent of the 1925-1929 average, or relatively 
larger than in any week of 1934 excepting one week in 
March and one in April. They were 6 per cent larger 
in the week ended February 2 than in the correspond- 
ing week of 1934, 23 per cent larger than in 1933 and 
4.2 per cent larger than in 1932. 

Statistics regarding the groups of commodities in 
which increases or decreases of loadings occurred in 
the week ended February 2 give significant indications 
of recent trends in both railroad and general business. 
Loadings of both grain and live stock were less than 
in 1934, doubtless owing to effects of the great drouth 
last year. Loadings of L.C.L.-merchandise were less 
than in either 1934 or 1933, which doubtless reflects 
the increasing inroads of truck competition. Coal load- 
ings increased 16 per cent over 1934 and 45 per cent 
over 1933. Forest products loadings increased 21 per 
cent over 1934 and 69 per cent over 1933. Loadings of 
miscellaneous freight, which consists principally of 
manufactured products, increased 11 per cent over 
1934 and 37 per cent over 1933. There was also an 
increase in ore loadings, but shipments of it always are 
small at this time of the year. 

The groups of commodities the loadings of which in- 
creased plainly indicate expansion of industrial pro- 
duction and of construction. The increase of forest 
products shipments undoubtedly is mainly due to en- 
largement of the demand for lumber caused by passage 
of the National Housing Act, the most constructive 
piece of legislation yet enacted to promote business 
recovery. 

If the increase of car loadings which has been oc- 
curring for more than three months continues rail- 
road freight business will soon be substantially larger 
than since 1931. 











The New Light Weight Ballast 
Floor in Service on the Allegheny 
River Bridge 


Use Light Weight Ballast Floor on 


Bridge Designed 


for Open Deck 


Bessemer & Lake Erie overcomes fire hazard on large bridge over Allegheny 
river without imposing excessive loads 


HE necessity for the renewal of the open-type wooden 
| deck of the Bessemer & Lake Erie’s bridge over the 
Allegheny river led to studies for the development 
of a ballasted deck that would be light enough to preclude 
any overloading of the structure, and this investigation 
resulted in the adoption of an ingenious design involving 
the use of Carnegie T-Tri-Lok construction. This type 
of floor had been previously employed on highway struc- 
tures, but it proved entirely applicable to the require- 
ments of railway loadings and offered an effective solu- 
tion for a perplexing problem. 


An Exceptional Structure 


The bridge, which was built in 1918, is a structure of 
more than ordinary proportions, including, as it does, 
two groups of three spans each that are continuous over 
two supports, and having a total length of 2,327 ft. 31% 
in. It is, moreover, a double-track deck structure with 





Construction View, Showing Welding of Fillers to Tops of Stringers, 
and |-Beams to the Fillers 


the tracks about 160 ft. above the water level in the 
river. The floor system was dimensioned for double 
tracks at 14 ft. 11 in. center to center, with two stringers 
for each track 6% ft. center to center. In addition, 
safety stringers, which serve also as the outer supports 
for sidewalks, were provided 5 ft. 9 in. outside the outer 
track stringers. These six stringers served as the sup- 
port for 10-in. by 12-in. untreated ties 36 ft. long, spaced 
14 in. center to center. The plank walks on each side 
were protected by railings, consisting of square wooden 
posts bored to receive three lines of 2%-in. pipe. 

Studies for the renewal of this floor had convinced 
the officers of the railroad that the replacement should be 
in other than an open wooden deck. This conclusion 
was due to the recognized fire hazard of the existing 
deck, which had increased markedly with the aging of 
the timbers, but which had been deemed serious enough 
from the start to warrant the employment of 24-hour 
watchman service and the installation of a fire-fighting 
system by using the bottom pipe in each hand rail as 
a water line with hose outlets at convenient intervals, 
and supplied with water by a pump on the river bank 
under automatic push-button control, and with adequate 
capacity to deliver water through a 214-in. hose at 60-Ib. 
pressure in 2 min. 


Concrete Deck Proved Too Heavy 


Consideration was naturally given to the possibility 
of a ballasted-deck, but this at once introduced the ques- 
tion of the added dead load on a structure designed tor 
an open-deck, and studies indicated a weight of 7,400 
lb. per running foot of bridge for a precast reinforced 
concrete slab deck, complete with ballast and track, com- 
pared with 1,900 lb. for the old deck. The superstruc- 
ture of the bridge is of silicon steel proportioned for 
unit stresses 40 per cent higher than those for ordinary 
structural steel, or a basic stress of 22,400 lb. per sq. 1. 
in tension. However, as the structure was designed tor 
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E-75 loading with an allowance for impact that is very 
liberal, considering the speed of operation, and since a 
basic stress of 24,000 for silicon steel is now generally 
approved, the use of an appreciably heavier floor would 
not result in excessive stresses, although a floor weigh- 
ing as much as 7,400 lb. per linear foot was clearly 
prohibitive. 

These considerations led to further studies that ter- 
minated in the adoption of a design embodying the use 
of the Carnegie Steel Company’s T-Tri-Lok floor. This 
construction comprises a steel grid composed of T-bars 
placed stem up with the edges of their flanges in con- 
tact, and held together as a rigid, portable unit both by 
small flat bars set perpendicular to the T-bars in curved 
slots punched out of the stems of the latter, at a spacing 
of about four inches, and by metallic arc welds 4 in. long 
between adjacent T-flanges at the mid-span points be- 
tween supporting transverse I-beams. As the direction 
of the slots for the upper cross bars is alternated in 
adjacent tees, the insertion of the bars subjects them to 
a slight twist in alternate directions at the successive tees, 
which locks the upper cross bars rigidly in the stems of 
the tees without further fabrication. 

This construction serves two functions. It provides 
a complete self-supporting formwork for the concrete 
with which it is filled, and the combination of the con- 
crete and the steel frame produces a composite slab, 
the strength and stiffness of which has been established 
by both laboratory and service tests. 


Details of the New Deck 


Studies of the requirements for the use of this con- 
struction led to the adoption of a design involving the 
use of 3%4-in. by 314-in. tees weighing 5 Ib. per ft., in 
combination with 1-in. by *4g-in. bars spaced 4 in. center 
to center. The permissible span length under the loads 
imposed gave rise to a floor design in which the T-Tri- 
Lok spans longitudinally between 12-in. 40.8-lb. I-beams 
placed transversely across the top of the existing floor 
stringers of the bridge. The spacing of these I-beams 
was determined in part by the panel lengths of the 
bridge floor and varies from 40 to 42 in. This con- 
struction and a ballasted track with 8 in. of ballast under 
the ties weighs 5,400 lb. per foot of bridge, a load that 
does not produce excessive stresses in any part of the 
bridge under present or anticipated train loads. 

The T-Tri-Lok construction occupies a width of 27 
ft. %4 in., with sidewalks of Carnegie floor plates 2 ft. 
10 in. wide on each side, stiffened by 6-in. by 3%4-in. 
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A General View of the T-Tri-Lok Before the Concrete was Placed 


by %¢-in. angles along the outer sides and by an 8-in. 
by 4-in. by % ¢-in. angle on the inside. The two inner 
angles function also as curbs for the ballast and are 
set 34 in. clear of the edges of the T-Tri-Lok slab to 
provide slots for drainage. The old wooden posts were 
replaced by 6-in. 15.5-lb. steel H-sections punched to 
receive the original pipe rails. 

The arrangement and method of supporting the I- 
beams on the stringers was determined by two con- 
siderations, (1) the desirability of sloping the deck 
for drainage, and (2) the necessity for applying the 
new construction to one side of the bridge at a time 
while the other side was left clear for trains. To provide 
drainage, the I-beams were sloped toward the two sides 
of the bridge by supporting them on continuous fillers 
of different thicknesses, laid on top of all the stringers 
except the two safety stringers, and to permit of the 
construction of the deck in two stages it was neces- 
sary to provide separate beams to support the deck under 
each track. 

However, to avoid the objectionable conditions in- 
cident to independent cantilever action of beams meeting 
at the center line of the bridge, it was decided to provide 
beams for the first section to be installed that extended 
from the safety stringer next to the southbound track 
to the inside stringer for the northbound track. In 
other words, the I-beams for the first section of the 
floor to be installed, i.e., under the southbound track, 
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Manner of Applying the T-Tri-Lok Over the Expansion Joint 


are 20 ft. 8 in. long, while those for the second section 
of the floor are only 12 ft. 3 in. long. As a con- 
sequence of this arrangement, the high point in the floor 
for drainage was necessarily at the point where these 
beams meet, or over the inside stringer of the north- 
bound track. Accordingly, a filler plate 1% in. thick 
was placed on the top flange of this stringer with thinner 
fillers on the other stringers, to provide a uniform slope 
to the two sides of the deck. To obviate the use of 
beveled filler plates, these plates were furnished in widths 
of only four inches, and to provide some increase in 
the strength of the top flanges of the stringers, the fillers 
were attached by continuous bead welds along both 
edges. 


Special Features 


The T-Tri-Lok was delivered in sections 4 ft. wide 
and having lengths that lacked % in. of equalling the 
panel lengths of the bridge, namely, 25 ft. to 37 ft. 134 
in. The ends of these sections were finished with an 
edge plate so that the %4-in. gap, provided for expan- 
sion, could be filled with asphalt mastic. The edges of 
the sections, abutting on the curb angles were also 
finished with an edge bar of full depth, but on all of the 
intermediate edges of the sections, the cross bars were 
cut alternately short and long so as to interlock when 
adjacent sections were set in place. 

Another noteworthy detail of the construction was 
the method employed to increase the section modulus of 
the slab for negative moment over the supporting beams, 
to compensate for loss of section resulting from the 
notches in the stems of the tees. As shown in one of 
the illustrations, notches were cut in the two cross bars 
directly over the beam and rods %¢@ in. in dia. and 20 
in. long were pressed into these notches, with their 
ends bent down so as to pass under the bars on either 
side of the notched bars. 

Special construction was necessary over the pier that 
supports the adjoining ends of the two units of the 
continuous spans. Owing to the fact that the entire 
change in the length of these two spans, due to tempera- 
ture, which amounts to 22 in. for the usual range, is 
provided for at this point, a set of floating stringers had 
been introduced between the floor systems of the two 
units of the superstructure. To carry the new floor 
over this point, three I-beams were placed on these float- 
ing stringers and a 4-ft. 6 in. length of the grid floor 
installed on them. After placing the concrete, the gaps 
between this floating floor and the floor on the adjacent 
sections were covered by l-in. plates that are wide 
enough to span two variable openings having a maximum 
width of 11% in. each. 


Most Connections Welded 


Electric arc welding played an important part in the 
erection of the new deck, for in addition to the welding 
of the filler plates to the top flanges of the stringers, 
previously mentioned, resort was had to welding in 
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making practically all of the connections required. The 
only important exception was the use of bolts for con- 
necting the railing posts to the sidewalk curb angles. 
The largest amount of welding was required for at- 
taching the floor sections to the supporting I-beams, 
which was done by plug-welding through slotted holes, 
2-in. by 3% in., punched through the flanges of the tees 
at every third joint between tees over every beam. Hook 
bolts engaging the top flanges of the I-beams were em- 
ployed to draw the sections down to a solid contact with 
the beams while the welding was in progress. This work 
required the service of six welders, served by six port- 
able welding outfits, and the application of 614 tons of 
welding rod. 

All of the welded connections were laid out in such 
a way as to provide down-hand welding, not involving 
the use of scaffolds, except the welding of splice bars 
on the under side of the top flanges of the I-beams. 
Both the top and bottom flanges of the beams were 
connected by splice bars, 234 in. by %g@ in. and 2 in. 
by 34 in., respectively, where the sections for the south- 


.bound and northbound tracks came together, for the 


purpose of developing the beams in negative moment 
over the supporting stringer at that point. 

A collateral advantage of the T-Tri-Lok floor that 
proved of special benefit in the work on this bridge was 
its availability as a floor for the conduct of construction 





How the T-Tri-Lok Was Reinforced for Negative Moment Over 
the Beams 


operations as soon as it was laid, not only’ for the 
welding but also for the concreting, including the de- 
livery of the concrete in a 114-ton truck, as shown in one 
of the illustrations. 


Concrete of High Quality 


Special pains were taken to produce concrete of high 
quality, not only to permit of high unit stresses in the 
slab, but also to insure a high degree of impermeability 
as it was desired to avoid the use of waterproofing. For 
the purpose of test, only, three types of waterproofing 
have been applied to three different panels, but all the 
rest of the deck is in direct contact with the ballast. The 
approximate concrete proportions were 1—11%4—2¥,, the 
real controlling factor being that the mixing water 
could not exceed five gallons per sack of cement. Actu- 
ally, as little as four gallons was used in some batches, 
and concrete with a slump of only 0.75 in. was placed 
successfully. The strengths developed in 6-in. by 12-in. 
cylinders amounted to as much as 2,580 lb. per sq. it. 
in 3 days and 5,589 lb. in 28 days. 

Other precautions taken to insure good concrete were 
a mixing time of 2%4 min., the sprinkling of the steel 
work during hot weather to avoid excessive temperatures, 
and the curing of the concrete under wet tarpaulins for 
72 hours after placing. To insure that the concrete 
would completely fill the T-Tri-Lok, it was vibrated by 
applying a pneumatic jack hammer to the steel grid as 
the concrete was being placed. 

The concrete for the west section was mixed in a 
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plant alongside the tracks beyond the south end of the 
bridge and delivered to the bridge floor in a truck, 
as previously mentioned, the concreting being started 
at the north end of the structure and _ progress- 
ing southward. The truck, which was equipped with 
a tail dump box, was backed out on the bridge with 
its load and ran forward in the return direction. The 
concrete was dumped on a wooden pan from which it 
was shoveled onto the grid work. The surface was 
struck off flush with the top of the grid with a trowel 
and screed. 

In concreting the east section, the sand, stone and ce- 
ment were batched south of the bridge, the batches being 
delivered in motor trucks to the mixer which was placed 
on the bridge so that the concrete could be discharged 
directly on the shoveling pan. The concreting was 
started, as before, at the north end of the bridge, the 
mixer being moved south as the work progressed. This 
arrangement proved more satisfactory than mixing the 
concrete off the bridge. As much as 600 ft. of the floor 
(for one track) was concreted in one day. 

The progress of the work is indicated as follows: 


Wl its INO egnccsely «aie setae erninins wees ages April 19 
Temporary track work and connections completed 
and the bridge put under single-track operation 
(northbound track) to permit construction work 


to proceed on the southbound track............. May 7 
Construction work on the floor for the southbound 

Ee GIONS ovccec kyo veka aneccieesssdeencen May 7 
Steel for the southbound track completed, cleaned 

and ready for COMCTetINg......ccccsccscccccccecs July 3 
Concreting for T-Tri-Lok started...........e.000. July 5 
Concreting for T-Tri-Lok finished on the south- 

PE EDN can we cia aselas sisiniccn ost uiie creeks ornate July 12 


Southbound track placed in operation and north- 

bound put out of service for construction pur- 

SE pon ccdingentareecntemhibevaxheedetseunen July 25 
Construction work on the northbound track started. July 30 
Steel on the northbound track completed, cleaned, 


and coniiy for COMCTORINE......06.cccsccsccccccees September 21 
Concreting for T-Tri-Lok started.............06. September 22 
Concreting for T-Tri-Lok finished on the north- 

ee er errr +:+-September 26 
Northbound track placed in operation, providing - 

double-track operation on the new floor......... October 5 


Install GEO Track 


The track on the bridge was relaid with 131-Ib. rail 
with GEO fastenings, the single deviation from GEO 
practice in previous installations being the use of rub- 
ber shims 5o-in. thick in place of pressed-wood shims 
under about half of the tie plates. The guard rails are 
of 130-lb. relayer rail. 

The new floor involved the use of 631 tons of struc- 
tural steel, 709 tons of T-Tri-Lok floor, 75 tons of side- 
walk floor plates and 574 cu. yd. of concrete. The Amer- 
ican Bridge Company furnished and erected all of the 
steel work, employing a force of about 20 men, a fore- 





The Concrete Placing and Finishing Gang—Note Man with Jack 
Hammer at the Right 
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man and a timekeeper; and the Harrison Construction 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., placed the concrete, with a 
force of about 28 men and a foreman. The entire 
project was under the direction of F. R. Layng, chief 
engineer of the Bessemer & Lake Erie, Greenville, Pa. 


Eastman Finds Railroads - 


Slow to Co-operate 


ECLARING that the need of the railroads is “to 
D improve and cheapen their product at one and the 

same time,” which he admitted “sounds like a hard 
nut to crack,” and that they will not crack it “without 
organization and co-operation,” Co-ordinator Eastman, 
in an address before the Hartford, Conn., Chamber of 
Commerce on February 7, said he had not yet seen as 
much evidence as he would wish that the railroad ex- 
ecutives “are prepared to deal adequately with the 
phases of railroad operation which cry for collective 
handling on broad lines and the subordination of in- 
dividual managements.” 

“Many industries in this ordinary competitive world 
have cracked similar nuts when brought squarely up 
against necessity,” he said, but he expressed the opinion 
that the railroads are “in danger of passing up oppor- 
tunities to strengthen and sustain and improve the pres- 
ent railroad set-up, and with possible results which they 
may not anticipate,” and that railroad labor is “subject 
to a similar danger.” Mr. Eastman also took occasion 
to emphasize the reasons for his proposal that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission be reorganized for the task 
of regulating all forms of transportation, along lines as 
to which the commission does not agree with him. Mr. 
Eastman said in part: 


A.A.R. Has Great Authority “On Paper at Least” 


The railroads have made a forward step in this direction by 
the organization of their new Association of American Rail- 
roads. It has been given, on paper at least, much greater 
authority over matters of common concern than has hitherto 
been granted to any central railroad organization, and under 
the leadership of a man whom you all know well—Mr. Pelley, 
former president of the New Haven railroad—it is building 
up what are designed to be strong departments for the con- 
sideration of these matters. I believe that it will serve a very 
useful purpose and look forward to many excellent results. 
Particularly I hope and expect that it will be successful in 
creating a department well manned and equipped for scientific 
research, in behalf of all the carriers, big and small, into the 
mechanics of railroading. 

But while I welcome and applaud the creation of this new 
railroad association, I would not be candid if I did not say 
that it remains to be seen whether the railroad executives will 
rise to the occasion as their own interest and the public interest 
demand. Some time ago I transmitted to them a study of 
merchandise traffic. The railroads have for some years been 
losing out on this traffic. The facts show that it is handled 
in a most wasteful and expensive way and at a financial loss, 
that the service is unsatisfactory to shippers in many respects, 
and that the present rate structure is unsuited to modern con- 
ditions. We submitted a definite plan for the cure of these evils, 
but it called for nationwide collective action on the part of all 
the railroads. They admit the evils but have rejected the plan 
for reasons which have not been made clear, at least to me. 
They say that they propose to eliminate the evils in other ways, 
but no definite proposals have yet been brought to my attention. 


Doubts Favorable Action on Car Pooling 


I have also transmitted to them a plan for the pooling of 
box cars, as a first step toward the pooling of freight equip- 
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ment generally. The collective ownership and administration 
of these jointly-used tools of the trade would have manifest 
advantages. Not only is it the best means of reducing unneces- 
sary empty-car mileage and securing maximum use from the 
cars, but it would promote economy in repairs and the reasonable 
standardization of equipment, and also facilitate the financing of 
car purchases. The logic of the facts points straight toward a 
car pool. The response by the executives to this plan is yet to 
come. I hope it will be favorable, but I have my doubts, be- 
cause a car pool touches the point where the executives are most 
sensitive. “They do not respond readily to any proposal which 
involves an important surrender of authority upon the part of 
the individual managements, and even less readily if the pro- 
posal has a nationwide aspect. 

These are illustrations only. In my contact with the railroad 
executives these tendencies have made their appearance time 
and again. I venture this comment in no spirit of hostility or 
complaint. If I were in their place, I should probably react in 
the same way. They are striving earnestly to do their duty as 
they see it. They may be right and I may be wrong. But if 
I am right, they are in danger of passing up opportunities to 
strengthen and sustain and improve the present railroad set-up, 
and with possible results which they may not anticipate. 

Railroad labor is subject to a similar danger. If the very 
considerable waste which now exists in railroad operation were 
eliminated, it might mean a corresponding reduction in employ- 
ment. If it were done gradually upon a rising tide of business, the 
displacement would be minimized; but such favorable condi- 
tions may not develop. To protect labor against unjust hard- 
ships, I am recommending a plan of dismissal compensation in 
connection with co-ordination projects. The railroads would 
gain the benefit of a part of the economies at once and eventually 
of all. 

The employees have been urging such a scheme for some 
years. They welcome the recognition of the principle, and they 
indicate that if these were prosperous times all might be well. 
Unfortunately, they suggest, these are not prosperous times, 
and under present conditions dismissal compensation may only 
defer starvation or a place on the relief roll. They ask for 
work and not for relief, 


Labor’s Last Condition Will Be Worse 
Than Its First If It Blocks Economy 


No thinking man can fail to be sympathetic with this attitude. 
The answer lies in the general improvement of business con- 
ditions. But looking at the situation from the standpoint of the 
railroads alone, it must be evident that they are faced, not only 
with the depression, but with an eruption of widespread and 
serious competition. As I have already indicated, the one way 
to meet that competition is to cheapen and improve their product, 
which is their service, at one and the same time. As a matter 
of practical wisdom, if railroad labor stands in the way of such 
a program, its last condition will be worse than its first. On 
the other hand, if it co-operates, the door to an ultimate increase 
in railroad employment will be open. 

So far I have confined my remarks quite largely to the rail- 
roads, but the fact is, of course, that the real problem before 
the country is a transportation problem and not a railroad prob- 
lem alone. One question is whether any of these agencies are 
unduly favored by government, federal, state, or municipal, so 
that virtual subsidies exist which make the conditions of com- 
petition unfair. My staff has been trying its level best to get 
all the available facts on that matter. It has proven to be a 
stupendous task. To be on the safe side we have submitted 
tentative drafts of the report to interested parties with technical 
knowledge, for their study and criticism. I am led to believe 
that we are on the right track, for no one of the partisans is 
satisfied, and as a result of much experience I am prepared to 
say that such well-distributed dissatisfaction is a favorable sign. 

Apart from that question, the thing that we all must want is 
a stable, dependable, and financially sound system of national 
transportation which will utilize all these agencies of trans- 
portation to the best advantage and reduce the amount of un- 
necessary and wasteful duplication or competition which has no 
real economic value but instead threatens the integrity of the 
entire structure. As one important step toward that end I 
recommended in my recent report that all the important forms of 
transportation be brought under the same degree of regulation 
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by the federal government and by a single centralized agency 
which can deal with them all equally and impartially without 
any conflict of policies. 


Why I.C.C. Reorganization Is Desirable 


Most of my colleagues on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, for whom I have the utmost respect, differ from me 
on one point. We agree that the commission should be the 
single agency for the regulation of the various forms of trans- 
portation; but I think that its organization should be adjusted 
by law for this purpose, while they do not, or at least they 
feel that all matters of internal organization should be left to 
the judgment and discretion of the commission. I regret this 
difference of opinion, for otherwise we stand together, but on 
this single point we found it impossible to reconcile our views. 
I shall not try to state their case, for I might not do it justice. 
All that I shall try to do is to give you briefly the grounds on 
which my view of the matter is based. 

One of the sound criticisms of public regulation of railroads 
and public utilities, as it has been practiced in this country, is 
the time it takes. It has been characterized too often by pro- 
longed litigation of issues and by ponderous and burdensome 
procedure. I see no escape from much of this. It is inherent 
in the system and one of the reasons why my thought has in- 
clined toward public ownership and operation. All interested 
parties must be given opportunity to be heard; the facts must 


. be developed in an open, public record; the regulating authority 


must state the reasons for its decisions; and the courts must 
have an opportunity to review all questions of law. But within 
these limits there is much that can be done to curtail and simplify 
procedure and to promote the expedition which is so much to be 
desired; and regulation, if it is to be successful, must also be 
based upon a keen and thorough understanding of the industry 
to be regulated. 

My own conviction is that the commission cannot do this 
job as well as it should be done without a rather radical read- 
justment of its organization. I propose an organization which 
would give each form of transportation a division of the com- 
mission to concentrate and specialize on its problems and yet 
bring these divisions under a common control which will prevent 
conflict and inconsistency in policies. I propose a permanent 
chairman who can devote the necessary time to the improvement 
of procedure and promote the expeditious and efficient conduct 
of business. I propose an organization which will also permit 
more personal attention by commissioners to the matters which 
come before the commission but at the same time make it a 
less unwieldy and more flexible institution. These are the ob- 
jectives at which the plan is directed. 

It embraces one other feature which I believe to be important. 
In view of the present confused and complicated transportation 
situation, the developments which are in the making, and the 
speed with which the picture changes, it is highly important 
that an agency of the government should be in close contact 
with the situation, study it intensively, and be in a position to 
help in guiding and shaping developments in the general public 
interest. The discussion of this subject is somewhat embarrassing 
to me, for the work and activity on the part of the government 
which I have in mind is very much the sort of thing which I 
have been undertaking to do as Federal Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation. However, it is my duty to recommend what I think 
should be done. 


Permanent Co-ordinator Can Be of Much Value 


The job of Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation comes to 
an end under the present law on June 16, 1935. I am proposing 
that a permanent Co-ordinator of Transportation, linked with 
the commission, be established, and given duties extending, not 
only over the railroads, but over the entire field of transporta- 
tion. It is my conviction that such an agency of government 
can be of much value, not only to the carriers, but to the 
country, and that only the government can do such work im- 
partially and effectively. 

Let me in concluding say that I am not pessimistic either as 
to the railroad situation or as to the transportation situation 
generally. It will take only a small lift in general business to 
make the prospects look much better than they superficially ap- 
pear at the present time, and the forces of enterprise and initia- 
tive are beginning to swing into action. 
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Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 4-8-4 Type Locomotive Built by American Locomotive Company 


Lackawanna Receives Twenty More 


4-8-4 lype 


Locomotives 


New power designed to handle either fast freight or 


heavy passe 


the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western consists of 

20 locomotives of the 4-8-4 type built by the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company at the Schenectady plant in 
accordance with designs and specifications developed and 
furnished by the railroad company. These locomotives 
can best be described as double-purpose engines and will 
be allocated either to heavy passenger or fast-freight 
service, operating between Hoboken, N. J., and Buffalo, 
N. Y., as traffic conditions require. Upon completion 
of delivery of this order the road will have a total of 
53 locomotives of the same general type, all of which 
have been built by the American Locomotive Company. 

The first locomotives of the 4-8-4 type acquired by 
the Lackawanna were received in 1927 and were de- 
signed to handle heavy passenger trains. They were 
numbered from 1501 to 1505, had 27-in. by 32-in. 
cylinders, 77-in. drivers, carried 250 lb. steam pressure, 
weighed 421,000 Ib., and had a rated tractive force of 
64,500 Ib. A description of these locomotives was given 
in the Railway Age, December 3, 1927. 

The next lot of 20 4-8-4 type locomotives, numbered 
from 1601 to 1620, was designed for heavy fast freight 
service and was received in 1929. They had 28-in. by 
32-in. cylinders, 70-in. drivers, carried 235 Ib. steam 
pressure, weighed 418,000 lb., and had a rated tractive 
torce of 71,600 lb. A third lot, 10 locomotives, num- 
bered from 1621 to 1630, was delivered in 1932. They 
Were of the same general design as the previous lot, but 
contained several improvements in design, including 
Type E in place of Type A superheaters, and were some- 


Tim latest addition to the motive-power equipment of 
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nger traffic 


what heavier, their weight having been increased 


429,000 Ib. 


New Locomotives Designed To Handle 
Either Passenger or Freight Trains 


The locomotives now being delivered are numbered 
from 1631 to 1650 and, as stated, are intended for 
handling either passenger or fast freight traffic. Com- 
paring these with the previous ones numbered in the 
1600 series, it will be noted from an accompanying table 
that by an increase in steam pressure from 235 lb. to 
250 Ib. the tractive force has been maintained with the 
same size cylinders despite the increase in diameter of 
the driving wheels from 70 in. to 74 in. The suitability 
of a properly designed 4-8-4 locomotive for handling both 
modern fast freight and heavy passenger trains is mak- 
ing the type a closer approach to a general purpose 
locomotive than any other type that followed the old 
American, or 4-4-0, type which 60 years ago was prac 
tically the universally used wheel arrangement on road 
engines. 

The Lackawanna, in designing these new locomotives, 
has followed its customary practice of making detail 
parts as far as possible the same as on previous loco 
motives, but this practice was not permitted to inter 
fere with the inclusion of improvements when they could 
be made with assured advantage. 

Clearance and weight limitations restricted the height 
to 15 ft. 4 in., the width to 11 ft., and the weight per 
driving axle to 68,500 lb. With 28-in. by 32-in. cyl- 


inders, 250 lb. steam pressure and 74-in. driving wheels, 
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The Locomotive Bed for D.L.& W. 4-8-4 Type Locomotives 


the locomotives develop a rated tractive force of 72,000 
lb. A booster has not been applied to the trailing truck, 
but provision has been made in the design for its ap- 
plication at some future time should its addition be found 
advisable. The total weight of these locomotives is 
447,000 lb., of which 274,000 Ib. is on the driving wheels, 
79,500 Ib. on the leading engine truck, and 93,500 Ib. on 
the trailing truck—45,000 Ib. on the front axle and 48,- 
500 Ib. on the rear axle. The combined length of the 
locomotive and tender is 90 ft. 8% in. 


Foundation and Running Gear 


The locomotive is built on a cast-steel bed furnished 
by the General Steel Castings Corporation which follows 
current general practice and includes cradle and cyl- 
inders with integral back heads. The main air reservoir 
is made a part of the bed casting for the first time on 
a Lackawanna locomotive. In addition to the usual 
brackets, including those for the air compressors at the 
front deck, an integral bracket has been added for the 
power reverse gear. The incorporation of the main 
reservoir and the support for the Alco Type G1 reverse 
gear as a part of the bed casting has made possible the 
elimination of a considerable number of attachment 
studs in the boiler shell. By care in designing the ship- 
ping weight of the locomotive bed has been kept down 
to approximately 68,900 Ib. 

The Boxpok double-disc driving wheels are of a new 
design, in the development of which the American Loco- 





Boxpok Double-Disc Driving Wheel 


motive Company and the General Steel Castings Cor- 
poration collaborated. 

The driving axles and the main crank pins are of the 
hollow composite type developed on the Lackawanna. A 
description and drawings of axles and pins of this type 
was given in the 1934 report of the A.R.A. Committee 
on Locomotive Construction. Another innovation is 
the introduction of a snubber spring of the coil type 





Comparison of Lackawanna 4-8-4 Type Locomotives 


Reed Mee sccsicencc 1501 to 1505 1601t0 1620 1621t0 1630 1631 to 1650 
tau nee beeees.c 1927 1929 1932 1934 
Tractive force, lb.... 64,500 71,600 71,600 72,000 
Weight of engine, Ib. 421,000 418,000 429,000 447,000 
Weight of drivers, lb. 269,000 262,000 271,000 274,000 
Cylinders, in. ...... 27 by 32 28 by 32 28 by 32 28 by 32 
Drivers, diam., in... 77 70 70 74 
Steam pressure, lb... 250 235 235 250 
Heat. surface, firebox, 

tetel, O86, Tice: 493 515 511 496 
Heat. surface, tubes 

and flues, sq ft... 4,700 4,621 4,934 4,992 
Tube length, ft.-in... 21-6 21-6 21-6 21-6 
Superheat surface, 

eee 1,324 1,324 2,243 2,180 
Grate area, sq. ft.... 88.2 88.2 88.2 88.2 
Superheater, type .. A A E E 
Tender, water, gal... 12,000 15,000 15,000 16,000 
Tender, coal, tons... 14 22 22 26 





at the bottom of the rear trailer spring hanger. This 
was adopted in order to improve, if possible, the vertical 
riding qualities of the engine. The driving springs are 
of the reverse camber type. 

The valve gear is of the Walschaert type and operates 
12-in. piston valves with 714-in. travel. The crossheads 
and guides are of the multiple-ledge Laird suspended type. 
The throttle is of the American multiple-valve design. 


All Locomotive Axles Have Roller Bearings 


A feature of especial interest is the fact that all 20 
locomotives are equipped throughout—engine trucks, 
driving axles and trailer trucks—with roller bearings. 
The first 18 have Timken bearings and the last two, 
SKF bearings. The decision to use roller bearings was 
based on previous experience with two engines fitted 
with Timken bearings which have operated satisfactorily 
for upwards of 225,000 miles. 

The boiler, which is of conventional design, is of liberal 
proportions in order to provide ample generating capacity 
to sustain a maximum of 4,025 potential horsepower over 
long continued periods. The inside diameter at the first 
course is 84% in. The firebox is 132 in. by 96% in. 
inside, which gives a grate area of 88.2 sq. ft. The grates 
are of the Firebar type. Bituminous coal is used as 
fuel and is fed by a B-K Standard automatic stoker. 
Two Nicholson thermic syphons and three arch tubes 
are fitted in the firebox and one additional syphon in 
the combustion chamber which is 66144 in. long. There 
are 82 tubes, 2% in. in diameter, and 202 flues, 3% in. 
in diameter, 21 ft. 6 in. long. This gives a heating sur- 
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face of 496 sq. ft. in the firebox and combustion cham- 
ber and 4,992 sq. ft. in the tubes and flues, or a total 
of 5,488 sq. ft. evaporative heating surface. — 

The superheater is an Elesco Type E with 2,180 sq. 
ft. of surface and is of a capacity to deliver the required 
amount of steam at a final temperature of between 700 
and 750 deg. F. Worthington feedwater heaters are 
applied on the first 18 locomotives and Elesco exhaust- 
steam injectors on the last two locomotives. Superior 





—_—— 


Principal Dimensions and Weights of the D. L. & W. 
4-8-4 Type Locomotives 








Rr arennseeememnonetaotnnamenapse nat: American Locomotive Co. 
DE. . 5. aaa weeweesaca tans omen nals 4-8- 
he oa sha iss rai, Bisa risk oe vere oh wane a or OTE 1631—1650 
RR a rr etre ee re .Freight and passenger 
ee ee a ee 72,000 Ib. ’ 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke........---- eeeee2—28 in. by 32 in. 
Valve gear, tyPe.....ccccccecccecccececvccece . Walschaert 
Valves, piston type: . 
ee ea gid as aig wie wie sv oe teieela 12 in. 
Maximum 9 aaaesenen eeetaerynerenes 7% in. 
Weights in working order: 
We RENN io oo. 5 care Kdicids doin sees c 6000.00 ee 
On Sent ape Se Malia dane aaWee we wes ae Pee ib » 
gS SE ar rere 5 ee 
On trailing i 48,500 Ib. z 
SM! «6 ..cdalieveniced VewNiwooseeanbped 447, " 
Tordes pe SEER ie es ar ae eee iether 313,000 Ib. 
Wheel bases: 
MIN oc oiing 8 wictas ace rorsieinieiaieip ar meis ovine namin 19 ft.6 in. 
| a eee er rere rrr 19 ft.6 in. 
ES EEE 41 it.6 — in. 
Total engine and tender.........--.-sseeesees 86 ft. 834 in. 
Wheels, diameter outside tires: ; 
aah ecb.a4 > sven okie Ktien hence meine 74 in. 
I aiii65) 0 0.654 eiw'enia ve Kneis 6 diel Se Sine NN 33 in. 
SE GEE, soca sco eaweiecciscwvetecosw canes { 36 in. F. 
l 44 in. B. 
Boiler: 5 
I ihelarais aha icigs nba, 010) 616 oio 0m 5 -016-9 Pee eteceneens Conical con. 
eee pacienaeue 250 Ib. 
eee iar scale orera dae Wve d oir ace Soft coal 
Diameter, first ring, inside...... ee - 84% in, : 
Firebox, length and width..........0.2.-e05- -132 in. by 96% in. 
Arch tubes, number and diameter........-... 3—4 in. 
Combustion chamber, length.............0005 -667/16 in, 
Tubes, number and diameter...........+.0-08 82—2% in. 
Flues, number and diameter............+see05 202—3% in. 
Length over tube sheets.......cescccccccceses 21 ft. 6 in. 
EE ci caingucwciediacneeeees.t's evens .Firebar 
RN Braces oS wid aie ere alnsainc tbe eeeeeQerne 88.2 sq. ft. 
Heating surfaces: 
Firebox and combustion chamber.............. 374 sq. ft. 
Arch tubes 7 sq. ft. 
Syfhons .. 95 sq. ft. 
Firebox, total 496 sq. ft. 
Tubes and : 4,992 sq. ft. 
Total CVEPOTAUVE 6000.00. cccssccccccescc ce chee Ode it. 
bomen, MOCO ee eee 2,180 sq. ft. 
Combined evaperative and superheating........ 7,668 sq. ft. 
Special equipment: 
WEERMUNUNE 6:6.0-0:60:s:0:0'0« Chis Wee bem aKae Elesco, Type E 
ee eee Worthington 
Exnaust steans infector (2).......ccecsccesecs Elesco 
EEE wardinweemasvenioet Ee rene Neer Standard BK 
ba me oy 
eal caritbisnia ery kh donee mareatewis diay eleeie weed Rectangular W. B. 
TN oon laces scarsshersnce a Ginseacease ,000 ot 
WI MORE 5050 5d 66 SSK 6G S006 00's dal weisoe-stare 26 tons 





flue blowers, Barco low water alarms, Huron washout 
and arch tube plugs and Franklin Butterfly firedoors 
are included as part of the equipment. 

On the left-hand side of the cab is a special seat for 
the use of both the fireman and the head brakeman. As 
an assistance to safe and economic operation automatic 
three-light cab signals, made by the Union Switch & 
Signal Company, are located within convenient range 
of both the engineman and the fireman. This system 
provides both visible and audible cab-signal indications. 

The air-brake system is the new Westinghouse 8-ET 
form with brake valves and associated parts pedestal 
mounted. Two 8'4-in. cross-compound air compressors 
are included. Heretofore, this road has found 11-in. 
air compressors of sufficient capacity for their re- 
quirements. 

The tender is of the rectangular type, having a ca- 
pacity for 16,000 gal. of water and 26 tons of coal, al- 
though 28 tons may be loaded by heaping. The loaded 
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weight is 313,000 lb. The tank is mounted on a General 
Steel Castings Corporation water-bottom underframe 
weighing 31,000 Ib. It is carried by six-wheel trucks 
of General Steel Castings design. Brake rigging is of 
the clasp type furnished by the American Steel 
Foundries. 

In appearance these locomotives have an unusually 
clean and smooth appearance, both above and below the 
long straight running board, which reflects great care in 
designing and will serve to reduce wind resistance and 
thus increase efficiency. 

One of the tables shows a comparison between the 
several lots of Pocono type locomotives ordered at dif- 
ferent times by the Lackawanna, while another table 
gives the more important weights and dimensions of 
these locomotives. 


A\dvantages of 
Pooling Box Cars. 


By Olin C. Castle; 


SHALL touch on only a few of the questions which 
| have been raised in the recent study of our plan. This 

should serve to illustrate my point that there is nothing 
unsound or impraeticable in the suggestion that the prin- 
ciples which are today applied successfully in the main- 
tenance and distribution of cars on a single large system 
or in the co-ordinated operation of large groups of re- 
frigerator cars, may be extended with advantage to in- 
clude all of the box cars now operating in interchange 
on a nation-wide basis. 

In discussing this subject with shippers I find that the 
question which is uppermost in their minds is that of 
maintenance. With box cars pooled, and with a large 
proportion presumably away from owners’ rails, how, 
they ask, will a road protect its requirements for high- 
grade cars where the traffic demands a large ratio of such 
equipment ? 

The obvious answer to this is that under a practical 
operation it will be taken care of exactly as it is today. 
The balance between high-grade box cars and rough 
loaders is in a state of continual disturbance. This is 
true with respect not only to local loading but also to 
interchange traffic. 

Such a condition can be met only by the regulation 
of car repairs to take care of current requirements. If 
the demands of loading or the inequality of interchange 
lower the ratio of high-grade cars, the maintenance pro- 
gram must provide for repairing or raising the classifi- 
cation of enough cars to maintain the condition ratio. 

In the pool equalization, originating railroads will 
normally receive in return movement, either loaded or 
empty, a substantial proportion of their own cars or cars 
of similar character belonging to roads in the same gen- 
eral territory. Not all of the cars so received will be in 
the same condition as when delivered. Nor are they 
under present rules. Each road’s repair program must 
provide for restoring to condition a sufficient proportion 
to meet loading requirements. The only difference is 
that today the originator of high-grade commodities 
bears the burden of his better maintenance, for the par- 
tial benefit of the connections to which he delivers his 
cars, which connections apply them to their own high- 


* From an address before the New York Railroad Club, January 18, 1935. 
t Director, Section of Car Pooling Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation. 
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grade loading, or all too often lower their condition by 
returning them under load with lower grade freight. 
Under a pool the general maintenance is apportioned on 
the basis of usage, with a further protection in the re- 
quirement that the road which, by improper use, lowers 
the classification of a car, must restore it at its own ex- 
pense. 


Maintenance Expenses 


Related to this question is the fear expressed by some 
questioners that maintenance expenses will be unduly 
increased if cars in general are kept in a condition to 
meet the needs of roads which originate high-grade 
commodities. This anxiety can be justified only on the 
assumption that the railroads and the pool management 
will apply principles entirely different from those which 
govern the regulation of maintenance on a single rail- 
road system. Certainly no practical person would pro- 
pose that all box cars in the country or even all box cars 
on a single railroad should be maintained in class A 
condition. As previously explained, it is the intention 
that each road shall control this feature in much the 
same manner as it is controlled today. 

Under the pool plan the urge is toward a higher 
standard of maintenance, because the natural disposition 
of member roads will be to apply to the cars on their 
own rails at least as much maintenance expense as they 
assume in their pro rata share of the total pool main- 
tenance which is charged out on the basis of car mileage. 
Any over-zealous desire to exceed what is necessary 
would be curbed by the authority of the pool to regu- 
late maintenance expense. Again we must rely upon a 
practical exercise of this authority. There are no greater 
difficulties involved in the regulation of this feature than 
present themselves in the planning of repair programs 
and the budgetting of shops on any large railroad system. 


Control Over Maintenance Budgets 


Some commentators have raised the objection that the 
assumption and proration of repair costs by the pool 
deprives the member roads of any control over their 
maintenance budgets. Ina measure this is true, but it is 
by no means as serious as it has been made to appear. 
Each road’s share of the total repair costs will be gov- 
erned by its car mileage, which in turn is generally re- 
lated to revenues. Admittedly, the orderly and 
systematic control of car repairs from the standpoint of 
the national supply and demand will deprive individual 
railroads of the opportunity to shrink repair expenditures 
drastically to meet an emergency. 

It is fair to assume, however, that a practical pool 
management will meet the situation in much the same 
way as it is now met on an individual railroad, especially 
since the pool organization includes a Board of Control 
consisting of active railroad officers in close touch with 
conditions in their respective regions. 

The proposed method differs from the present in that 
such maintenance expense as is incurred will be cur- 
rently borne by the roads that use the cars. This may 
not be looked upon with favor by those roads which 
defer their own repairs and depend, for their car supply, 
upon their more prosperous or provident connections. 


Effect of Per Diem Charges 


Our plan has also been criticized on the ground that 
the retention of the per diem element is inconsistent with 
the intent to eliminate the “per diem urge” and thereby 
reduce empty crosshaul movements. It is true that the 
incentive to escape per diem charges will still assert itself, 
although the per diem charge will be only about one- 
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third of the present rate, since it applies only to the 
so-called “fixed costs” of ownership. With the home 
route of the individual car eliminated, the urge cannot 
result in the uncontrolled crosshauling of cars. It will 
assert itself in efforts to increase car efficiency and to 
create surpluses which may be tendered to the pool man- 
agement for disposition or relief. In keeping with the 
principle that each road is obligated to assume respon- 
sibility for holding a number of cars equal to its owner- 
ship, any road having on line cars in excess of its owner- 
ship for which it has no need, may demand relief from 
the excess. If conditions do not warrant physical reloca- 
tion, the pool manager may constructively relocate all 
or a portion of the excess by authorizing storage of a 
specified number of cars and relieving the holding road of 
the per diem expense on such cars. The amount so 
credited to excess roads will be charged to roads having 
on line fewer cars than they own, in proportion to their 
deficits. 

The effect on the per diem balance will be the same 
as if the cars were actually relocated, but wasteful empty 
movements will be avoided and the expense of such 
movements will be saved. 


Advantages of Car Pool 


The reduction of empty car mileage, while of con- 
siderable importance, is only one of several conditions 
which offer opportunities for improvement in service and 
reduction in transportation costs attainable only by a 
co-ordination of freight car operation. Among the other 
possibilities are: 


(a) Increased flexibility in the general car supply. 
The advantage of pooling in providing maximum 
availability with a minimum number of cars is demon- 
strated in the experience of existing refrigerator car 
pools, consolidated railroad system, and private tank 
car operations. 


(b) Stabilization of car building, with a consequent 
reduction in first cost of equipment. Co-ordinated 
operation of cars under a central direction is essential 
to the attainment of this objective. 

(c) Progress in standardization of equipment. As- 
sociation activities limited to recommendations, over a 
period of more than forty years, have proved ineffec- 
tual. 


(d) Improvement in shop practices generally and 
the utilization of the most economical and efficient 
shops is an essential part of a long-range pool pro- 
gram. 


Expense of Operating Car Pool 


Now a final word respecting the expense of operating 
a car pool such as we have proposed. So far as the pool 
organization is concerned, there should be little or no 
additional expense. Various estimates have been made 
of the cost of additional reports and accounting which 
would be imposed on the individual railroads in con- 
nection with pool operation. Such estimates as I have 
seen are unreliable because they assume the necessity of 
reports which a practical operation would not require, 
and because they ignore the savings possible in the cen- 
tralization of certain accounting operations and the ap- 
plication of modern office methods which such centraliza- 
tion will make possible. 

Certainly with the savings possible by reforms in caf 
handling, the objection to a relatively insignificant ac- 
counting expense is not worthy of serious consideration. 
The cook does not hesitate to break a few egg shells 
when he wants to make an omelet. 
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Automatic Crossing Gates on the |. C. 


Electrically-operated gates re- 
place flagmen and manually- 
controlled gates — Savings 


range from 45 to 49 per cent 
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Four 25-Ft. Gates at Rockford, Ill. 


HE Illinois Central has installed, at two heavily- 
7 traveled street crossings, gates that are operated 

electrically and that are controlled automatically by 
track circuits. At East Dubuque, IIl., the new equip- 
ment replaces manually-operated gates, while at Rock- 
ford, Ill., flagmen were employed at the crossing now 
equipped with the new gates. 

At East Dubuque, the main street, which also carries 
through highway traffic, crosses the single-track main 
line just west of the station. Several factors contribute 
to making this a hazardous crossing. The highway 
traffic is very heavy, especially during the summer 
months, as this is the main route leading to a bridge 
over the Mississippi river. Also, the view of approach- 
ing trains is cut off from the east by buildings, while 
from the west the track approaches the crossing through 
a tunnel, the end of which is only about 50 ft. from the 
crossing. The traffic over this line includes 6 passen- 
ger and 17 freight trains of the Illinois Central, 4 pas- 
senger and 12 freight trains of the Chicago Great 
Western, and about 6 switching runs of the Chicago, 
Burlington’ & Quincy, making a total of about 45 train 
movements daily, in addition to several switching move- 
ments by the I. C. 

Under the previous arrangement, this crossing was 


Protected by manually operated pneumatic gates, one - 


man being on duty each trick. As these gates were in 
need of replacement, it was decided to install electri- 
cally-operated gates controlled automatically by track 
circuits, thus making it possible to effect an annual sav- 
Ing in operating expenses which represents a return of 
about 49 per cent on the gross expenditure for the new 
gate installation. 


Features of the Gate Operation 


On account of the tracks crossing the street at an 
angle and because a side street comes in on the crossing, 
the gates span an opening of 77 ft. on one side and 
70 ft. on the other. The lengths of the gate arms vary 
from 35 ft. to 40 ft. Spaced about six feet apart along 
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the top of each gate arm are three lamp units, each 
consisting of a 50-watt, 110-volt red lamp with a sheet 
metal shield over the top. These lamps are lighted 
constantly at night and, when the gates are lowered, 
form a row of red lights across the highway. 

As train speeds are limited through East Dubuque, 
the westbound approach track circuit is only 967 ft. 
long and the eastbound circuit is 1,021 ft. long. A 
separate track circuit 112 ft. long extends over the 
crossing. The gates cannot clear until the short circuit 
over the crossing is unoccupied, and yet they will clear 
as soon as the rear of a train leaves this short track 
circuit. In case cars are to be left standing on one of 
the approach circuits for a considerable time, the gates 
can be controlled by push buttons, one set of which is 
located on the operator’s desk in the station window, 
about 200 ft. from the crossing, while another set is 
mounted on the outside wall of the station building. 

When a train enters a track circuit, about three 
seconds elapse before the gate starts, and then it is 
lowered to the down position in about 13 seconds, thus 
requiring about 16 seconds from the time the operation 
starts until the gates close the highway. An interesting 
feature is that the two gates on the side from which the 
train is approaching start down about four seconds be- 
fore those on the leaving side. The purpose of this 
arrangement is to give time for an automobile or truck 
to get off the crossing in the event that it passes just as 
the gates are being lowered. 

After a train passes off the crossing, about three 
seconds elapse before the gates start to move, after 
which they are raised in 5% seconds. This difference 
in the time required to lower and raise the gate is of 
advantage in two ways. By lowering the gate slowly, 
a warning is given to approaching cars to give drivers 
a chance to stop. On the other hand, when a train has 
cleared the crossing, it is an advantage to clear the 
crossing for the highway vehicular traffic as soon as 
possible. 

As the highway approaching this crossing from the 
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west is on a descending grade and at an angle, the situ- 
ation is especially hazardous. Therefore, in order to 
give an approach warning, a flashing-light signal is 
mounted at the right of the highway. This signal is 
controlled by the approach track circuits and starts to 
operate about three seconds before the gates start to 
lower. Also, attached to this signal mast is a STOP 
sign which is normally dark but is illuminated when 
the signal operates. A similar STOP sign is located 
at the right of the approach to the crossing from the 
other side, as well as at the right of the side street ap- 
proaching the crossing from the station platform. As 
further protection, a crossing bell is mounted on the 
signal at the right of the crossing approaching from 
the east, and this bell rings from the time a train comes 
on an approach circuit until the gates are down. 


Installation at Rockford 


In Rockford Broadway street carries heavy local 
as well as through highway traffic. Approaching this 
crossing from the south, the view of approaching trains 
is obstructed by the embankment of the Chicago & North 
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Western, the street going under the North Western 
track about 200 ft. from the I. C. crossing. Likewise, 
the view approaching the crossing from the north is cut 
off by factory buildings. The daily traffic on this line 
includes 8 passenger and 20 freight trains, as well as 
numerous switching movements. On account of these 
circumstances, this crossing has been considered hazard- 
ous and a watchman has been on duty at this crossing 
constantly for years. In order to provide better pro- 
tection at this crossing, it was decided to install electric 
gates, controlled automatically by track circuits. In- 
cidentally the annual saving in operating expenses at 
this point represents a return of about 45 per cent on 
the gross expenditure for the new gates. 

The control of the gates at this crossing includes some 
special features. As train speeds in this territory are 
about 25 m.p.h. the track circuit for the eastbound ap- 
proach on the main line is 1,593 ft. long and for the 
westbound 1,547 ft. On the passing track, the east- 
bound approach circuit is 922 ft. and the westbound 
1,301 ft. In order to handle the operation of the gates 
when a train is standing on the passing track or when 
switching movements are being made on this track, a 
special arrangement has been provided. If one of the 
approach circuits on the passing track is occupied more 
than 50 seconds and the train has not approached nearer 
than 200 ft. to the crossing, the gates are raised to clear 
the crossing for street traffic. However, when the train 
passes a Fusticlo controller, located 200 ft. from the 
crossing, the gates are again lowered. When a train 
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on the passing track is cut for the crossing it must be 
cut so as to provide a space of 400 ft. 

The gates used on both fhe Rockford and the East 
Dubuque installations are of the same type, manufac- 
tured by the Partition Machinery Company, Chicago. 
In details of construction the installations are quite similar 
and, therefore, the explanation of details will be con- 
fined to the East Dubuque installation. 

The operating mechanism and motor for each gate are 
housed in a cast-iron box mounted on top of a pedestal, 
set in a cast-iron base and mounted on a concrete foun- 
dation. The mechanism box can be rotated horizontally, 
rollers in the bottom of the box traveling on four in- 
clined planes, so arranged that the force of gravity holds 
the gate in normal position, or will return it to that 
position if the gate is pushed around. This feature is 
provided to reduce the damage to a gate arm in case it 
is struck by an automobile or truck; another advantage 
is that if the gates are lowered with an automobile on 
the tracks, the car can push the gates around and get 
out without damage to the car or to the gates. ; 

Each gate is equipped with an electric motor, which, 
through a set of reduction gears drives a disk with a 


The Gates at East Dubuque 
Span a Distance of 77 Ft. 
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pin, which fits in a slotted cam arm. From the horizontal 
down position the gate travels 70 deg. to the raised posi- 
tion. The disk and pin rotate 270 deg. to lower the gate 
and complete the revolution to raise the gate. Motion 
is transmitted to the shaft by coil springs fitted around 
the shaft. The purpose of these springs is to permit the 
gate arm to be stopped at any point without damage to 
the mechanism. For example, if the arm should come 
down on top of an automobile, it will be likely to bound 
back up without serious damage to the car or to the gate. 

These automatic gates were placed in service on May 
22, and although traffic has been fairly heavy on the 
highway as well as the railroad, the gates have operated 
satisfactorily to protect the crossing. The project was 
planned and installed by the signal department forces of 
the Illinois Central, with the co-operation of the divi- 
sion operating officers. 





WITH GROSS REVENUES AT THE LOWEST LEVEL since the fiscal year 
1919-20, when rates were substantially lower than at present, the 
Victorian (Australia) Railways reported for the year ending 
June 30, 1934, a net deficit of £735,119. This represents an in- 
crease of £39,323 over the net deficit of £695,796 for the year 
ending June 30, 1933, the less favorable showing being due en- 
tirely to the £271,009 drop in revenues since operating expenses 
were reduced by £140,998, interest charges by £42,099, and ex- 
change costs on interest payments and redemption by £48,582. 
The reduction in operating expenses, the report points out, was 
effected despite increased wage awards amounting to £60,000. 
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Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R February 2 amounted to 598,164 cars, an increase 

of 42,396 cars as compared with the preceding 
week and of 32,763 cars as compared with the correspond- 
ing week of last year. It was also an increase of 112,- 
105 cars as compared with 1933. The principal in- 
crease was in the loading of miscellaneous freight and 
coal, while merchandise, grain and grain products, and 
live stock showed decreases as compared with last year. 
The summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division 
of the Association of American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, February 2, 1935 











Districts 1935 1934 1933 
IN, a. gr diene. rajaiin. 5: 516 Sis ele lata ne asel eres 145,830 130,954 114,792 
ig enamine ete 119,620 109,170 91,674 
PIES sau wre rata brersoarasane arersiwecneom 42,809 39,904 34,172 
I Sid Sima werpiavrarerD Rds tico wai sind 87,498 89,101 77,522 
reer eee 71,022 66,422 53,367 
NEE PIN ya ca wii her voecelewsacetere 82,179 81,608 71,628 
DI icichncrw areiercrnieite nice sw 49,206 48,242 42,904 
Total Western Districts............. 202,407 196,272 167,899 
OCG PUNE  sinere cde ckiewcinc.covee 598,164 565,401 486,059 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products.......... 25,959 31,361 25,524 
Oe ee ree 14,147 15,627 16,037 
GME Vash oh eer ere Pa Riate a nao ks a ae Rates 155,434 134,648 107,382 
MN ei arale eee crete aca hs wie onic ease Cb sin) ax 9,733 8,962 5,619 
PNG NIE - rorive dinaes¥'siaeis reads 24,361 20,246 14,450 
MN Gta ale ang avin 05% skein alecwielas ede aomicc 3,446 2,471 1,420 
Werdlamies MM Mice. poses: Side i Bsns Be Glass 154,366 162,290 161,962 
eee eee 210,718 189,796 153,665 
MINN oi cs) Sic snc rer anise baicsd «grr eine 598,164 565,401 486,059 
ET ogo Sesg iw Sern eave ears 555,768 563,100 475,292 
(OS E . ee  e eee 562,955 561,902 499,554 


(a eee 


areiieienatt 553,675 557,266 509,893 
January 5 


Or ee 498,073 500,813 439,469 





Cumulative Total, 5 Weeks...... 


2,768,635 2,748,482 2,410,267 


Car Loading in Canada 
Car loadings in Canada for the week ended February 


2 totaled 46,023, as against 39,543 in 1934 and 42,407 
cars for the previous week, according to the compilation 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Total Total Cars 


Cars Rec’d from 


Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


MNRAS sg: 9:59.16) 2a aa coo taceeelarayiale 46,023 22,767 
TIN MN 655 ca a cosiror Arales arr le Soa Qiao 42,407 21,299 
IE 5. ag less se, <)déav-o 16a wsovw wate Rhee 40,789 20,797 
POO i. BI oc Bb: 016016 514 dn avers ceca ier elerew wie 39,543 20,660 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
MURINE ig EI. slo 165.0 sare’ 4: 530 Sia alos rena Wet 203,926 104,614 
a ee See eee 196,240 102,078 
OES Fa Ro 5 555, < vic pos dae wk aisle Re ke, 155,706 84,560 


Tue SoutH ArFricAN RatLways AND Hasours ApMINIS- 
TRATION for the year ending March 31, 1934, reported a net 
improvement in financial results of £2,717,675 as compared with 
the previous year ending March 31, 1933. The 1933-34 surplus, 
after interest and all other charges, was £1,523,807 as compared 
with 1932-33 deficit of £1,193,868. Gross revenues for 1933-34 
were 14.75 per cent in excess of those for 1932-33 but operating 
expenses rose 8.12 per cent as compared with the previous year. 
Thus it was the increased revenues which were in the main 
responsible for the more favorable showing, a situation which, 
the report says, “is fortunately different to that of the preceding 
three years of depression during which the Administration was 
compelled to take drastic steps, progressively with dwindling 
traffic, to reduce expenditure, involving heavy sacrifices by the 
staff.” Another factor in the improvement, however, was the 


telief which the railways have received with respect to certain 
mterest charges. 
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A\nnual Report of 
Bureau of Safety 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has issued the 
7 annual report of W. J. Patterson, director of the 

Bureau of Safety. Together with cognate matters 
from the annual report of the Commission, this makes a 
pamphlet of 23 pages. The report is dated December 1 
and is for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934. 

The number of freight cars inspected during the year, 
1,203,084, is about the same as in previous years and 
the percentage found defective was 2.48. Inspections 
of passenger cars and of locomotives also are little dif- 
ferent from the records of preceding years. Inspections 
of freight trains arriving at terminals showed 98.52 
per cent of the cars having operative air brakes. Details 
of the results of these tests, not printed in the report, 
are available for reference at Washington. Brake inspec- 
tion of freight trains prepared for departure resulted in 
finding it necessary, on the average, to set out one car 
for every four trains. 

Cars equipped, under the order of March 13, 1911, for 
experiment with running boards made of material other 
than wood, are now in service on four roads, the Balti- 
more & Ohio having 202 cars. Tests have been made by 
the American Railway Association, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Bureau, of A B air brakes, after being in 
service 15 months. These tests were made in Septem- 
ber, but the results are not yet edited for publication. 
Laboratory tests of automatic train pipe connectors are 
being continued. 

The Bureau has given attention to safety appliance 
equipment for rail-motor cars, light-weight cars for high 
speed, and other new devices and combinations. The 
director of the Bureau is a member of the Mechanical 
Advisory Committee appointed by the Co-ordinator. 

Under the hours of service law, railroads have re- 
ported 4,195 instances of excess service, an increase of 
31 per cent over the preceding year. The number of 
cases of trainmen on duty more than 16 hours was 2,148, 
which is 629 more than in the preceding year; the in- 
creases being due principally to derailments, landslides, 
high water, adverse weather conditions and wrecking 
service. There was an increase of 307, to 1,691, of ex- 
cess service on the part of telegraphers, principally due 
to the conditions just named, and to sickness of oper- 
ators or in operators’ families. 

Statistics of automatic train control and cab signals 
for the year ending June 30, 1934, are only slightly 
different from those for January 1, 1934, which were 
reported in the Railway Age of May 26, page 775. The 
engineers of the Bureau have made periodic inspections 
and have compiled records of the operation of A.T.c. 
and cab signals; and numerous studies and special in- 
vestigations have been made in this field in connection 
with the ARA committee. These include work on re- 
ports of false proceed conditions and of modifications 
made in apparatus by the Boston & Maine, the Lehigh 
Valley, the Central of New Jersey and the Oregon- 
Washington R. & N. Co. 

The report summarizes the block signal statistics, 
which were reported in the Railway Age of May 26. 
In this connection, it is noted that coded rail currents, 
found successful with cab signals, are now being utilized 
for the operation of automatic wayside block signals. 
Three pages are devoted. to a narrative of the 87 investi- 
gations of train accidents which were made during the 
year. New inventions under the head of safety devices 
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were examined to the number of 31 during the year, 
and opinions thereon transmitted to the proprietors. 

Violations of the safety appliance laws, comprising 
337 counts, were transmitted to the Federal courts dur- 
ing the year, of which 234 counts were confessed, 12 
were dismissed and 8 were tried. Of the eight counts 
tried, one was decided in favor of the Government, two 
in favor of defendants and five are yet to be decided. 
Six cases of violation of the hours of service law have 
been handed to United States attorneys for prosecution. 

A chapter on highway grade crossing accidents shows 
10 persons killed and 45 injured, as compared with 12 
and 53 in the year before; and still higher numbers in 
1931. Accidents to trains caused by automobiles totaled 
123; in 1932, 125, and in 1931, 91. In connection with 
this record, it is stated that the total number of grade 
crossings of railroads and highways, in existence on 
December 31, 1933, was 235,827. This total has de- 
creased each year since 1929, but there are new crossings 
added every year, so that there has been a net decrease 
only during the last three years; namely: the net de- 
crease shown in 1933 was 1,241; in 1932, net decrease 
632, and in the year before that, 399. ; 


Communications... 


Wood Lining Not Used 
to Stop Condensation 


To THE Epitor: 

The Railway Age of November 17, contained an article, “Wood 
Lining for Freight-Car Roofs,” by the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, which I cannot let go unanswered because it is so unfair. 

Wood lining, at no time, was used in a car to stop condensa- 
tion or sweating caused by a lading giving off moisture; wood 
lining or roof boards were merely used to carry the loads of 
snow on the roof, or men passing over same, as the metal roofs 
did not have steel of sufficient thickness to carry such loads. 
Naturally, when steel of sufficient thickness was used to carry 
such loads, wood lining or roof boards were not necessary and 
not used. 

It is true that on roofs of the unventilated, load-sustaining 
thick steel type, unlined, there will be as much sweat or con- 
densation as on the wood lined roofs, for the reason that both 
of such roofs are in the same class, namely, not ventilated— 
this unventilated, load-sustaining, thicker steel roof keeping the 
moisture in the car, the same as does a wood-lined roof. 

Any engineer who has any knowledge of condensation will tell 
anyone that ventilation lessens sweating or condensation. 

A wood lining does not lessen sweating or condensation :— 
such moisture falls back on the lading before it can be absorbed 
by the wood lining, the same as on the unlined, unventilated load- 
sustaining thick steel roof. 

However, there are roofs of load-sustaining thick steel, un- 
lined with wood that permit of ventilation which have a less 
amount of sweat or condensation than any wood-lined roof. 

It is unfortunate that the Car Committee of the Association 
of American Railroads does not see fit to test out such ventilated 
roofs along with the unventilated load-sustaining thick steel 
roofs, unlined, and the wood-lined roof. 

Hundreds of tests have shown that the ventilated, load-sustain- 
ing thick steel roof, unlined, has a less amount of condensation 
or sweating than a wood-lined roof, as the wood-lined roof is 
not ventilated. 

When an automobile begins to have condensation or sweat 
appear in the shape of moisture on its inner surfaces, one does 
not line such inner surfaces of the automobile with wood or 
lumber; one merely permits a little ventilation (through the 
windows) and the condensation or sweating disappears. 

The Southern Pine Association, in its effort to create a market 
for lumber, should be fair and qualify its remarks by making 
an exception of the roof that has the least amount of con- 
densation or sweat—that is, the unlined, ventilated, load-sustain- 
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ing thick steel roof. Otherwise, they are causing injury to 
another business, and it may be necessary to appeal to the much- 
abused N. R. A. on unfair competition. 


W. D. THompson, 
President, Hutchins Car Roofing Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Seeking Enlightenment 


To THE Epitor: 

May I seek some enlightenment through your columns ? 

(1) Many brainy men seem to have varying opinions as to 
what will bring back prosperity. Some of them hold that a 
resumption of heavy industry operation on a sizeable scale will 
do it; others say heavy purchases of equipment and materials b) 
railroads is the essential need, while at least one famous man 
seems to have given up hope that beer will bring back the good 
old days and is urging people to buy automobiles. What is the 
best solution ? 

(2) Railroad employees are going strong for the proposed 
pension. Who is going to pay it? If there were any young 
men working for railroads they could pay their part and help out 
on those about ready for retirement. As it is, those who will 
benefit would only pay in for a few years, so where is the money 
to come from? The “old heads” in most cases refused to 
shorten hours for benefit of younger men, when hard times hit, 
so now who do they expect to pay for their pension fund? 

(3) I understand that in traveling or shipping freight over a 
large rail. system, one is really paying fare or freight over 
numerous small lines operating under a parent company and 
that “guaranteed stocks” of these small links must be paid. In 
other words, dividends to about a score of lines before parent 
company has anything coming. This is supposed to be entirely 
lawful and good business, but isn’t it throwing business to com- 
petition not thus handicapped ? 

If anyone can supply the answer to these questions I will 
be obliged. 


ATLANTA, Ga. 


NUMBSKULI 


Encourages Use of 
Automobiles to Sell Gasoline 


To THE Epttor: 

The Texas Company is employing an idea to promote the sale 
of gasoline and oil which should be of interest to railroad traffic 
departments and others. Feeling that more automobile travel 
means a greater sale of gasoline and oil, it is encouraging those 
attending conventions to travel in their automobiles. The pros- 
pect is supplied with a road map and a letter calling attention 
to the reasonableness of the trip. One of the recent sales letters 
follows: 

Dear Motorist: 

Are you planning to attend the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers scheduled to be held in New York 
City, January 16, 17, 18, 1935? Doubtless you'd like to do so, 
but have hesitated to make definite plans because of the cost 
of the trip. . 

The past summer we asked motorists to whom we sent routing 
suggestions and road condition information to tell us what their 
trips cost them. A great many of them did so. Of this number 
we've taken reports from the drivers of 1,110 cars which car- 
ried 3,263 persons over 2,488,234 miles (in every state and all 
seasons of the year) for a total of $100,644.90, which is barely 
over 4 cents per mile for an average load of about 3 persons 
per car, hotels, meals, Fire Chief, Crack Proof oil, storage and 
incidental expenses included. ; 

Doubtless several of your friends would like to go along with 
you to the meeting. The cost would be very low for each of 
you and the roads indicated on the enclosed Texaco Trip Map 
will be comfortable—regardless of the season—for the State 
Highway Departments of every state make especial efforts to 
keep them free from snow and safe to travel over all the year 
’round. a 

We'll be glad to send you, without obligation to you, infornia- 
tion on any side trips you'd like to make. Use the enclosed card 


and return mail will bring you our reply. 
R. D. 
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Odds and Ends... 


Blackville 


The Fort Smith & Western, until somebody disputes it, 
claims the distinction of serving the largest all-negro town in 
the country. The station in question serves Boley, Okla., with 
a population of 1,000. 


Milwaukee Museum 


Local railroaders and those passing through will find much to 
interest them in Room 854 of the Union station, Chicago. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific has just opened the 
Milwaukee Road Museum there, with a huge collection of ob- 
jects of every sort dealing with railroad history. 


The Last Nicknames 


Our anonymous correspondent with the telegrapher’s fist sends 
in two final nicknames, as follows: 

Georgia Southern & Florida—Go Slow & Flag. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac—Rich Folks & Pedi- 
grees. 


Oscar 


A month or so ago, this department’ ran an item regarding 
“Oscar,” the hermit dog of the Illinois Central terminal, who 
has been there for several years without permitting anyone to 
approach “him.” Now it is our turn to apologize, both to our 
readers and to “Oscar.” The other day, as duly reported in the 
Chicago newspapers, “Oscar” gave birth to quintuplets. Both 
mother and puppies are doing well. 


Quite a Journey 


A lost ticket, which disappeared in a Boston & Maine train 
at Nashua, N. H., over four years ago, was recently found at 
Circle Hot Springs, near the Arctic Circle, in Alaska. A lady 
passenger boarded the train at Worcester, Mass., one day in 
1930, handed her ticket to the conductor, who punched and 
returned it for presentation to the conductor who took charge 
leaving Nashua. The ticket could not be located at Nashua and 
the trip was continued with the understanding that the ticket 
should be mailed in when found. It turned up in the cuff of the 
lady’s coat while she was traveling in Alaska. 


The Pheasant Peril 


A 10-car Pennsylvania train was halted near Trenton, N. J., 
recently, while racing north at 70 miles an hour, by a pheasant 
said to weigh 6 Ib. The train weighs 853 tons. The train had 
passed Penn Valley, near Trenton, when the pheasant crashed 
through the window beside Frank Pearl, the engineman. The 
heavy pane was shattered and the bird struck Pearl, knocking 
him to the floor of his cab. As the engineman fell, his hand 
was knocked from the control lever, automatically operating 
the “dead man” safety device, cutting off the power and halting 
the train. Pearl, scratched about the face, neck and ear by the 
shattered glass, brought the train to Trenton, where another 
electric engine was hooked on, with a special duty engineman 
added to the crew. 


Feline Railroader 


Dogs that have risen to great heights among railroad workers 
because of their almost human habits, meeting trains regularly 
at stations, following switch engines, taking up their homes in 
roundhouses, and performing strange feats in affection for loco- 
motives, have been the basis of yarns which have been spun for 
miles along the steelways, but it remained for Black Tom, a 
three-legged tomcat, to carve a niche for the felines in the lives 
of the rail workers. Black Tom, so the story goes along the 
Northern Pacific, turned up several years ago in the railway 
company’s roundhouse at Yakima, Wash. According to George 
Cook, foreman, Tom would sit by the hour while the men 
worked on the locomotives. He was there to greet them when 


they came in and would follow them and the locomotives along 
the tracks. He adopted the roundhouse and car shops as his 
home and declined more comfortable beds in his preference of 
the boiler room coal bin as his sleeping place. Some weeks ago, 
however, Tom turned up missing. A diligent search was made, 
but to no avail, until he dragged himself piteously to the round- 
house with one leg dangling. A locomotive had mangled his 
front left leg. Despite the depression, railroad workers estab- 
lished a fund and Black Tom was hospitalized. A veterinary 
removed the ailing limb, and now Tom is back on duty at the 
roundhouse, the loss of one of his legs, notwithstanding. 


More Twins 


To Tue EpirTor: 

Regarding the item which appears under “Odds & Ends” for 
January 19, relative to “Twins.” The Sweeney brothers’ claim 
is disputed by the Cogley twins, James E. and John L., Balti- 


more & Ohio enginemen, who not only pull a throttle out of 
the same terminal, Garrett, Ind., but also operate the same run 
between there and Chicago, working opposite each other seven 
days per week, using the same engine on their run, which is 
the local passenger train. The Cogley twins have been running 
an engine on the Baltimore & Ohio since 1896. 
F. K. Moses, 
Master Mechanic, Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal. 


Locomotive Dress Rehearsal? 


Did you ever see a locomotive dress-rehearse for a radio 
broadcast? No? Well we have. It’s a regular urrence 
every weekday at about 5 o’clock when The Pan-American nears 
station WSM’s giant tower at Nashville for its daily broadcast. 


The engineman, be it Tom Burns, Jack Hayes or Bill McMurry, 
will reach up and give the whistle cord a vigorous tug 
to afford a final test before The Pan-American whistle is 
scheduled to be blown through the air to the WSM microphone 
as the train passes the broadcast tower a few minutes later and 
thence to be carried into thousands of homes throughout the 


This is 
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The Three Radio Stars, with Their Bulky Musical Instrur n the 
Background. 
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nation. At the same time the fireman will also clang the bell 
to be sure it’s in proper trim for the broadcast. It’s not that 
these veteran enginemen are finicky, but simply that they cater 
to a highly critical audience. If the bell doesn’t clang properly, 
or the whistle doesn’t have just the correct tone, both WSM 
and the engineman are certain to receive a batch of letters 
advising of the shortcoming and suggesting remedies. 

Each of the three old-time enginemen running the train has 
his own special following among the large radio audience which 
has become attached to The Pan-American broadcast. Listeners 
claim to be able to tell which of the three is at the throttle just 
as soon as the bell, whistle and sound of the train rushing over 
the rails are heard in their loudspeakers. Bets have been made 
on this score, a check being made with the WSM announcer. 
Few programs go on the air with greater care for their prepara- 
tion and presentation than the daily broadcast of The Pan- 
American, proud “Queen of the Old Reliable.” 


Still a Railroader 


William B. Reed, colored, “Uncle Billy” to everyone on the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, had served that line as 
messenger for 48 years. In his last illness he announced that 
what he wanted on his grave was not a stone, but an old freight 
car wheel, one which, like Uncle Billy himself, had seen lots 
of service. His request has been complied with, a car wheel 
rests at the head of his grave, and on it is inscribed the epitaph 
he wrote for himself, as follows: 

“Born December 26, 1849. Joined Church July 27, 
1866. Employed N. C. & St. L. Ry. March 3, 1883. 
Honor Roll, June 1, 1931. Died August 26, 1934. His 
creed of Life—I Love My Lord. I Love My Home. 
I Love My Job.” 


* * * 








Arcata & Mad River R. R. (California) So Far as Is Known, |s the 
only 3 ft. 9% ins. Railroad in the World. Third Rail Is for the 
Standard Gage Cars of the Northwestern Pacific 
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New Books... 


Federal Securities Act Procedure, by J. K. Lasser and J. A. 
Gerardi, 388 pages, 9 in. by 55% in. Bound in cloth. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, Price $4. 

This book is put forth as a full and authoritative interpretation 

of the Federal Securities Act of 1933 as amended in all its 

phases. Holding it to be a fact that “the Securities Act is not 
so permeated with technicalities and snares that legitimate financ- 
ing may not proceed in the face of its requirements,” the authors 
have dedicated their treatise to the elucidation of methods of 
procedure in the language of the accountant and the business 
executive, thereby providing “a handy outline of the mechanics 
of preparing the audits, forms, and statements required by the 

Act.” Mr. Lasser is a certified public accountant in New York 

and New Jersey, while Mr. Gerardi is a member of the bar of 

the District of Columbia. 


American Railway Signaling Principles and Practices. Pamphlet, 
46 pages. 6 in. by 9 in. Published by the Signal Section, 
A.A.R., 30 Vesey Street, New York. Price 25 cents; to 
members and railroad employees 15 cents. 

This is chapter XV of the series on this subject, begun by the 

Signal Section some years ago. It is devoted to automatic 

block systems and contains descriptions of the circuits of the 

principal schemes of automatic block signaling. It is illustrated 
by nine detailed diagrams. The usual elaborate list of ques- 
tions is given at the end. 

Nineteen of these chapters have now been published, each in 
a separate pamphlet, and the only numbers yet to be dealt with 
are chapters 1, 4, 21 and 22. For the whole 19 chapters now 
available, the price is $6 to non-members and $4.10 to members 
and railroad employees. The secretary has also for sale, at 
one dollar, a binder, which accommodates 13 chapters. 


Freight Train Resistance, Its Relation to Average Car Weight. 
By Edward C. Schmidt, professor of railway engineering. Re- 
printed by the Engineering Experiment Station, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Bulletin No. 43. 86 pages; paper bound. 
Price, 90 cents. 

Bulletin No. 43 was first published in May, 1910. It covered 
a series of dynamometer-car road tests begun in April, 1908, and 
concluded about a year later. These tests were planned to 
determine the resistance of freight trains under usual operating 
conditions and to disclose the relation existing at any given 
speed between train resistance and average car weight. The 
results are the foundation on which adjusted locomotive ratings 
have since been developed. The reprint contains all the original 
material of use in a study of train resistance and tonnage ratings, 
including full discussions of calculation methods and resistance- 
speed curves for each of the individual tests made. This bulletin, 
which until now has long been out of print, still remains the 
basis for the information published in most handbooks and text 
on the resistance of railway freight cars. 


Road and Rail in Forty Countries, by Dr. Paul Wohl and 
A. Albitreccia. 455 pages, 7% in. by 5 in. Bound in cloth. 
Published by the Oxford University Press, London, Eng. 
Price $6. 

This work, described as an international handbook on the railway 

and highway transport industry, was prepared after a compre- 

hensive survey conducted under the auspices of the International 

Chamber of Commerce. Because this sponsoring organization 

regards present conditions in the transport field as not merely a 

transport problem but rather one “of first-rate importance in the 

organization of economic life today,” the study avoids discussions 

“of too technical a nature, and is addressed to that great pro- 

portion of the public which is affected by and interested in a 

sound organization of the transport system.” Thus the book 1s 

in the main designed to provide a factual background to the 
pertinent question of rail and highway competition and to con- 
stitute a guide for all interested in the problems of co-ordination. 

This study, together with a previous one on the same subject, 

was undertaken in accordance with a resolution adopted at the 

International Chamber’s last Congress in Washington, D. C., in 

1931. 
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Baltimore & Ohio to Pay 


Dismissal Compensation 


Plan brings withdrawal of labor’s 
-opposition to |.C.C. approval of 
co-ordination project 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, on February 7 approved the 
application of the Baltimore & Ohio for 
authority to operate under trackage rights 
over the line of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie between McKeesport, Pa., and New 
Castle Junction, 58 miles, which will give 
the B. & O. a route 6.8 miles shorter than 
its own line, with 457 feet less rise and 
fall in each direction, permitting cheaper, 
faster, and safer operation, and enable all 
the B. & O.’s through passenger trains to 
serve Pittsburgh. It will continue to 
operate its own line for local passenger 
and freight service and for through service 
between Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Rochester, 
and intermediate points. It was estimated 
that this would effect net savings of at 
least $52,578 a year, after paying the mini- 
mum fixed rental of $250,000 a year, which 
is to cover the operation of 22 trains a 
day. Additional trains are to be paid for 
at the rate of $30 a train. It was also 
estimated that it might displace about 50 
employees. 

Approval was granted by the com- 
mission shortly after the opposition of 
the railway employees’ organizations had 
been withdrawn, following an agreement 
reached with the management for com- 
pensating the men. The terms of the 
agreement are not stated in the commis- 
sion’s report but had been stated the week 
before in Co-ordinator Eastman’s report in 
connection with the discussion of his pro- 
posed plan of dismissal compensation, in 
which he said it was understood that the 
first year’s net savings which result from 
this new arrangement are to be paid to 
those displaced employees who are eligible 
to receive such compensation. 

Strenuous opposition to the plan had 
been offered by the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association and other representatives 
of the employees both before and during 
the hearings on the applications last Fall. 
It was brought out at the hearing that they 
had insisted on some arrangement for the 
Protection of the employees who might be 
displaced but that the railroad had taken 
the position that the project did not come 
within the scope of Section 7(b) of the 
emergency transportation act, although it 
had promised to treat the employees fairly. 
The latter took the matter to Co-ordinator 
Eastman who wrote a letter to President 
Willard expressing the conclusion that the 
Project did come within the scope of the 


labor restrictions in the law, as an action 
taken pursuant to its authority, on the 
ground that it had been discussed in 1933 
by H. J. German, then Eastman’s eastern 
regional director, with Mr. Willard and 
F. E. Williamson, president of the New 
York Central, and later by the two presi- 
dents who were members of the eastern 
Regional Co-ordinating Committee. He 
said it was not only one of the kind of 
projects which the law contemplated but 
that the law made it the duty of the co- 
ordinating committees on their own initia- 
tive to carry out the purposes of the law 
relating to co-ordination of facilities, and 
that the independent action was a “Cir- 
cumvention” of the law. The case had 
been set for argument before the commis- 
sion on February 6 but on January 26 the 
labor representatives advised the commis- 
sion of the withdrawal of their objections, 
the argument was cancelled, and Division 
4 announced its approval of the application 
on February 8. Neither the report of Di- 
vision 4 nor the record in the docket of 
the case contains any reference to the 
agreement reached between the railroad 
and the labor organizations. 


Modification of Lighterage Order 
Denied 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced on February 7 its denial of the 
petition filed by the defendant railroads in 
New Jersey lighterage case for a modifi- 
cation of its order to permit them to main- 
tain and establish in the future motor- or 
water-competitive rates between points in 
the lighterage limits now included in the 
New York group and New England points 
without extending such rates to and from 
other points in New Jersey. 


R. R. Credit Corporation Makes 
Fourteenth Distribution 


The Railroad Credit Corporation, ac- 
cording to report as to its financial con- 
dition filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has, through liquidating dis- 
tributions since termination of its lending 
period on June 1, 1933, returned $21,353,- 
344 or 29 per cent of the net emergency 
freight revenues collected by it. Of this 
amount, $9,442,565 has been in cash and 
$11,910,779 in credits on obligations due 
the corporation. The fourteenth liquidat- 
ing distribution was made on January 31, 
to participating carriers and amounted to 
$726,166 or one per cent. Of the total 
amount, $344,834 was in cash and $381,- 
332 in credits on carriers’ obligations. Cash 
receipts in January amounted to $210,852, 
of which $181,335 was on account of loans, 
$29,508 for interest on loans and $9 from 
miscellaneous sources. : 
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Home Modernization Plan 


Increases Carload Traffic 


F. H. A. notes greater demand for 
freight service by capital 
goods manufacturers 


Increased demand for freight service by 
manufacturers of capital goods products 
as a result of the spread of the home 
modernization movement fostered by the 
Federal Housing Administration is noted 
by the F. H. A. in information it has 
received from several railroads. 

An executive of the Boston & Maine 
said the number of cars handled for three 
typical manufacturers dealing in supplies 
used largely in home construction and re- 
pair is indicative of the increase noted in 
shipments over its lines. 

“For the first concern we handled only 
5 cars in 1933 and in 11 months of 1934 
we handled «14 cars of their products; the 
second manufacturer required but 78 cars 
in 1933 and with one month remaining in 
1934 his car needs had already reached a 
total of 109; the third company needed 
only 31 cars to transport its output in 1933 
but by December 1934 it had used 67 cars 
over our road.” 

The Bangor & Aroostook has reported 
an increase in business of 65 per cent for 
the year 1935 over the lumber shipments 
noted during the immediately previous 
twelve-month period. 

Car-load shipments of roofing materials 
and building paper had risen 160 per cent 
in one year, according to a report made 
by the Erie as of the close of 1934. 

December comparisons of lumber move- 
ments over the Atlantic Coast Line route 
indicated an increase of 6.8 per cent for 
that month in 1934 in contrast with the 
totals for the same month the year im- 
mediately previous. Lime shipments 
carried by the Louisville & Nashville were 
one-fifth greater for the past December 
than they had been in December 1933. 

Movement of all types of building ma- 
terials over the lines of the New York 
Central Railroad indicated a gain of 41 
per cent for November when compared 
with the volume of business of the same 
type handled during November 1933. 


Annual Meeting Chicago Traffic Club 


A total of 1,200 representatives of rail- 
roads and industries attended the 28th an- 
nual dinner of the Traffic Club of Chicago 
on February 7. Dr. Arthur E. Bester, 
president of the Chautauqua Institute, New 
York, was the principal speaker, his sub- 
ject being, “Elements of Leadership.” 
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Southern Would Continue 


Reduction in Coach Fares 


Road’s passenger traffic manager 
describes its experiments as 
hearings resume 


Hearings in connection with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s investiga- 
tion of passenger fares were resumed at 
Washington on February 13 before Com- 
missioner Porter, Examiner Koch and a 
committee of state commissioners. At the 
outset Examiner Koch asked that anyone 
who desired to attack the statistical ma- 
terial put into the record at the earlier 
hearing as a part of the Passenger Traffic 
Report prepared by Co-ordinator East- 
man’s Section of Transportation Service 
notify the commission so that A. F. White, 
assistant director of the section, might be 
present. Thomas P. Healy, general solici- 
tor of the New York Central and one of 
the counsel for the eastern roads in the 
hearing, replied that at the proper time a 
motion would be made to strike the ma- 
terial from the record. 

At the previous hearings testimony had 
been offered on behalf of the eastern and 
western lines, which is now being followed 
by that on behalf of the southern lines. 
F. L. Jenkins, passenger traffic manager 
of the Southern, after describing its experi- 
ments with reduced fares and particularly 
that which has been in effect during the 
past year with a rate of 1% cents a mile 
in coaches and 3 cents a mile in parlor 
and sleeping cars, strongly urged a con- 
tinuance of that basis. He suggested that 
further time be allowed for experimenta- 
tion with round-trip fares good in sleeping 
and parlor cars, saying that favorable re- 
sults had been obtained with 2-cent fares 
for round trips good for 15 days and 2% 
cents for round trips for longer periods. 
He said that after all their study and ex- 
perimentation it was the judgment of the 
Southern officials that an increase in the 
coach fare to 2 cents a mile “would put 
us right back where we were in 1933,” and 
that to lessen the spread between the fare 
for Pullman service and the coach rate by 
increasing the latter would cause a falling 
off of coach business without helping the 
Pullman passenger any, while to do it by 
reducing the Pullman fare would cause a 
loss in revenue. If there must be some 
reduction in the spread he favored a re- 
duction of the 3-cent fare, but he pointed 
out that the fare for Pullman passengers 
had already been reduced by the elimina- 
tion of the surcharge. Commissioner Por- 
ter at this point called attention to the bill 
pending in the Senate to abolish the sur- 
charge, which would also, by its language, 
prohibit a higher charge for Pullman pas- 
sengers than for coach passengers. 

After telling of the large increase in 
passenger traffic on the Southern system 
which followed the general reduction in 
fares, Mr. Jenkins said the railroad had 
been trying to find out what rate would 
bring the public back, regardless of the 
cost, and he replied affirmatively to a ques- 
tion as to whether the amount the pas- 
senger would pay was not more important 
than what the railroad thought it ought 
to pay. “With empty equipment running,” 
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he said, it was more important. Asked 
what he thought of a policy of charging 
1% cents a mile for local service and 2 
cents a mile for through inter-carrier serv- 
ice, as suggested in the Turney report, Mr. 
Jenkins said he thought the principle of 
charging more for a long haul was wrong, 
but in reply to further questions he said 
he did not care to comment on the Turney 
report until it had been further analyzed. 

J. S. Tassin, general statistician of the 
Southern, put into the record a series of 
exhibits illustrating its passenger experi- 
ence which showed that after fares were 
generally increased the railroad lost a large 
part of its short-haul business, during a 
period while Pullman travel was increas- 
ing, and that after it reduced fares the 
short-haul business increased enormously. 
In a recent month, he said, the average 
journey with the 1%-cent fare was 56 
miles, the passenger revenue had increased 
331 per cent, and the passenger mileage 
had increased 761 per cent. Moreover, the 
other fare bases, he said, had justified 
themselves from the standpoint of public 
response. 


German Railways Plan to Place Large 
Equipment Orders 


The German railway equipment industry 
is showing considerable activity in antici- 
pation of substantial orders from the 
German railways, according to a recent re- 
port from Vice Consul J. H. Wright at 
Cologne to the United States Department 
of Commerce. The report states that ne- 
gotiations are now under way for the 
delivery of new rolling stock during the 
first half of this year. 

Included in the order will be locomo- 
tives and cars of new design, particular 
attention being given to streamlined 
equipment for freight as well as passenger 
service. The report also reveals that ex- 
periments are being conducted with self- 
propelled freight cars of the Diesel-elec- 
tric type, these cars to be of welded steel 
and equipped with unloading devices. It 
is also hoped that it will be possible to 
design these motor freight cars for speeds 
as high as 80 m.p.h. 


P. R. R. New York-Washington 
Electric Service Inaugurated 


Through electrified passenger train serv- 
ice between New York, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Baltimore, Md., and Washington, D. C., 
was initiated by the Pennsylvania on Feb- 
ruary 10. At 4.30 p. m. the “Congressional” 
left Pennsylvania Station, New York, for 
the Capital, 30 minutes after the north- 
bound “Congressional” had left Union Sta- 
tion, Washington. Each train was hauled 
by a streamlined electric locomotive. Other 
trains operating over the route will be 
successively equipped with electric power 
until the entire passenger service, both 
through and local, is electrically operated. 
This is expected to be about March 15. 

At the outset the “Congressional,” both 
north and southbound, will run on its pres- 
ent schedule of 4 hr. 15 min. between ter- 
minals. This schedule will be quickened 
step by step until eventually it is reduced 
to 3% hr. Electric operation of the 
through freight service will follow in the 
near future, and will be accompanied by 
a material quickening in the schedules. 
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Transportation Conference 


Planning New Meetings 


Group headed by Harry A. Wheeler 
wil! be re-convened this month 
at Washington 


Opportunity for an expression of opin- 
ion on the part of the users and furnish- 
ers of transportation on the various pro- 
posals for transportation legislation in- 
cluded in the recent report of Co-ordinator 
Eastman, as well as those which may be 
included in the expected message of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to Congress on the sub- 
ject, will be afforded by the re-convening 
in Washington about February 26 of the 
Transportation Conference of 1933,- of 
which Harry A. Wheeler, president of the 
Railway Business Association, is chair- 
man. The conference is to be re-convened 
as a result of the votes of the various in- 
terests represented in the conference of 
1933, pursuant to a resolution adopted at 
the time of its report in March, 1934, 
which provided for re-convening at the 
call of the chairman, to consider such de- 
velopments as have arisen since that time, 
chief of which is the Co-ordinator’s report. 

The Transportation Conference of 1933 
was organized at a meeting in New York 
on August 10 and 11, 1933, and its report 
was issued, after nine months of study, 
in March, 1934. The conference at that 
time went on record in opposition to gov- 
ernment ownership of the railroads and 
in favor of a relaxation of Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulation of rail- 
roads and an extension of federal regula- 
tion to include highway and waterway 
transportation. It is understood that it is 
not proposed to go over again the ground 
that was covered in the report of last 
March, but the Co-ordinator’s latest report 
raises a number of new questions as to 
which the conference has not expressed 
itself in detail and an effort will be made 
to ascertain the extent to which there is 
general agreement so that the number of 
issues on which opposition might be ex- 
pressed at hearings before Congressional 
committees may be reduced. 

The organizations represented in the 
conference include the Association of 
American Railroads, the American Short 
Line Railroad Association, the Railway 
Business Association, the Security Owners’ 
Association, the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, the American Highway Freight 
Association, the American Iron & Steel 
Institute, the Association of Regulated 
Lake Lines, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the National Industrial 
Conference Board, the Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, the Lake Carriers’ 
Association, and the Canal Carriers’ As- 
sociation. 


Railway Employment Slightly Reduced 
in January 


As of the middle of the month of Jan- 
uary, Class I railroads reported to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission a total ol 
958,905 employees in service. This is 2 
decrease of .77 per cent as compared with 
the number in January, 1934, and a de- 
crease of .19 per cent as compared with 
December. 
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FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVES 
HAVE BEEN MODERNIZED 


Freight Locomotive development and design have kept 
pace with the modern trend for improvements. 


All were representatives of their times. Step 
by step they have been improved, leading 
up to the Super-Power locomotive of 
today, which handles freight 

traffic with maximum efficiency 


and lowest operating cost. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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Study Finds Inequities 
in the Per Diem System 


Section of car pooling releases data 
on railroad-owned freight 
car ownership costs 


In connection with its study of the rail- 
road equipment situation, Co-ordinator 
Eastman’s Section of Car Pooling has 
made a study of railroad-owned freight 
car ownership costs as related to car-hire, 
pointing to the inequities said to exist in 
the present per diem method of settlement 
for the use of interchange freight cars. 
For Class I railways the ownership cost 
of the average freight car is placed at 
70.5 cents per car per day, whereas the per 
diem rate is $1.00. It is also shown that 
the ownership cost varies by types of cars. 
The study was made by N. D. Ballantine, 
assistant director of the section and is ac- 
companied by an introductory memoran- 
dum from the director, O. C. Castle, stat- 
ing that the information will be helpful 
to the railroads in their further study of 
the proposed box car pool. 


Mr. Castle says in the memorandum: 


“There appears to be a general lack of 
appreciation of the inequities which exist 
in the present per diem method of settle- 
ment for the use of interchange freight 
cars. 

“This has been brought to our attention 
quite forcefully by the reaction to our pro- 
posed plan for a box car pool and the 
character of questions raised in the dis- 
cussion of the proposal. 

“If we accept the current per diem rate 
($1.00 per day), as representing the own- 
ership cost of the average freight car, the 
railroads are carrying a daily charge of 
approximately $2,000,000 for this item of 
transportation expense. 

“This expense, which is equivalent to 
more than 20 per cent of the current 
freight and passenger revenues of Class I 
railroads, is borne by the railroads gen- 
erally, but it is governed by the equip- 
ment policies of the individual roads. There 
is ample evidence that these policies in 
many instances have been adopted solely 
on the basis of what is deemed to be in- 
dividual interest without regard to the in- 
terests of railroad transportation as a 
whole. In some cases mistaken policies 
have prevailed, due to a lack of accurate 
information respecting interchange condi- 
tions and car ownership costs, or to the 
failure to give proper consideration to all 
of the factors involved. 

“The practical suspension of car con- 
struction and the deferment of mainte- 
nance during the past three years have 
brought about a condition unprecedented in 
the history of railroading. Never before 
has there been such an opportunity to at- 
tack the freight car problem from the 
standpoint of the country as a whole and 
to adjust the methods of interchange and 
the basis of settlement for car hire to con- 
ditions as they exist today. 

“It seems appropriate at this time, there- 
fore, to bring to the attention of railroad 
executives and other interested parties 
some facts and figures which have been 
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given too little weight in past considera- 
tion of car service rules and rates.” 

Mr. Ballantine’s conclusions are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The cost of freight-car ownership 
is made up of fixed, or constant, elements 
which include the cost of money (interest, 
discounts and commissions), amortization 
(depreciation and retirement), insurance, 
and taxes; plus a variable item for repairs 
and dependent upon the elements and usage. 

(2) For Class I Railways the ownership 
cost of the average freight-car was found 
to be 70.5 cents per car per day; per car- 
mile it was 2.74 cents. 

For carriers favorably situated to force 
their cars into interchange service, the cur- 
rent per diem rate provides an urge to 
build cars to the extent that their average 
ownership costs are less than current per 
diem rates. 

For carriers whose situation is other- 
wise, there is an apparent economy in us- 
ing foreign cars during peak periods in 
preference to assuming the burden of own- 
ership on surplus cars over long periods 
of ligh demand. 

(3) The ownership costs per car per day 
by types vary from 29.6 cents for a flat 
car to $1.08 for a refrigerator, with coal 
and box cars averaging 60.2 and 84.1 cents, 
respectively. 

“The flat per diem rate of $1.00 per car 
is lacking in equity and reciprocity to the 
extent that interchanges by classes of cars 
fail to balance.” 


Illinois Central Car Repairs 


The largest amount of classified equip- 
ment-repair work ever turned out on the 
Illinois Central in a comparable length of 
time was completed during 1934 when 14,- 
000 freight cars, 300 passenger cars and 
700 locomotives were reconditioned. 


U. P. M-10,000 in Service 


The Union Pacific streamline train, 
M-10,000, was placed in service between 
Salina, Kan. and Kansas City, Mo., on a 
3% hour schedule for the 187 miles on 
January 31. During the first six days of 
operation, it carried an average of 100 per- 
sons a trip. The train stops at Lawrence, 
Topeka, Wamego, Manhattan, Junction 
City, and Abilene. It leaves Salina at 7 :00 
a.m. and arrives in Kansas City at 10:30 
a.m., leaves Kansas City at 4:00 p.m. and 
arrives in Salina at 7:30 p.m. 


Railway Labor Executives Consider 
Legislative Program 


A delegation representing the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association conferred 
with President Roosevelt at the White 
House on February 7 regarding its legis- 
lative program, including the six-hour day, 
full-crew, and train-limit bills, and voiced 
objections to several features of the legis- 
lation recommended by Co-ordinator East- 
man in his report of January 30. The 
labor leaders had asked for a plan of 
dismissal compensation but object to Mr. 
Eastman’s proposals for further co-ordina- 
tion projects which would displace addi- 
tional employees. The association is 
holding a meeting in Washington this week 
in connection with the legislative program. 
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Seatrain Service Found 


to Be in Public Interest 


Report of |.C.C. investigation 
the operation made public 
on February 12 


into 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on February 12 made public its report of 
the investigation into the operations of 
Seatrain Lines, Incorporated, finding that 
the service between Hoboken and New 
Orleans, in which the Seatrain carries 
loaded freight cars, “is being operated in 
the public interest and is of advantage to 
the convenience and commerce of the peo- 
ple and that extension of the time within 
which such service may continue will 
neither exclude, prevent nor reduce com- 
petition on the route by water under con- 
sideration.” The commission also found 
that it has jurisdiction to require the 
establishment of through routes between 
rail and water carriers, and, where such 
through routes are established pursuant 
to its order or voluntarily, to require the 
rail carriers parties thereto to interchange 
cars with the water carrier, if that is the 
reasonable and appropriate method of in- 
terchanging traffic over such through 
routes. Whether such through routes 
exist, and, if not, whether they should be 
established, are issues to be decided im 
another proceeding. 

The commission found that the interest 
of the Missouri Pacific and the Texas & 
Pacific in Seatrain is such an interest as 
is contemplated by Section 5(19) of the 
interstate commerce act, which it holds 
refers to “any interest,” and that as such 
interest existed prior to the Seatrain’s en- 
gaging in coastwise traffic between Ho- 
boken and New Orleans, the inauguration 
of such service without authorization was 
in violation of the law but that otherwise, 
since October 1, 1933, does not appear to 
have violated any of the provisions of the 
act. It was also found that the Missouri 
Pacific and Texas & Pacific may and do 
compete for traffic with Seatrain. The 
commission also finds no violation of Sec- 
tion 7 of the act, which prohibits any ar- 
rangement whereby carriers may prevent 
the carriage of freight from being con- 
tinuous from the place of shipment to the 
place of destination, saying that the evi- 
dence does not show that defendant rail- 
roads entered into any agreement to with- 
hold delivery of their cars to Seatrain. 

Commissioner Mahaffie dissented, ex- 
pressing the opinion that the majority 
erred in the construction placed on Sec- 
tion 5 and Commissioner McManamy con- 
curred with him. ; 

“The Seatrain method of transportation,” 
the report says, “was developed for the 
purpose of eliminating the expenses, dis- 
advantages and delays incident to the 
transfer of lading between railroad freight 
cars and the holds of vessels. By means 
of the loading machinery described in the 
original report, loaded freight cars are 
lifted from the tracks of the connecting 
railroad at one port, deposited on the 
Seatrain vessel, which carries them to the 
port of destination, lifted from the vessel 
to the tracks of the connecting railroad, 
and moved to final destinations without 
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having the contents disturbed in any way. 
The service performed by Seatrain is gen- 
erally conceded to be superior to that af- 
forded by steamships of the usual type. 

“By using Seatrain service shippers ob- 
tain what is practically equivalent to all- 
rail service, except for the somewhat 
longer time in transit, at rates less than 
the all-rail rates. They are also saved 
packing and handling expenses necessarily 
incurred if the movement is over the 
break-bulk water routes. In addition, cer- 
tain classes of bulk freight which cannot 
be handled in vessels of the usual type, 
and which cannot bear the all-rail charges, 
can be handled by Seatrain, and thus 
markets opened up for them which there- 
tofore could not be reached.” 


1. C. C. Bills Passed 


The Senate on February 12 passed the 
bill recommended by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its annual report 
providing that upon the expiration of 
their terms of office commissioners shall 
continue to serve until their successors are 
appointed and have qualified. This is in- 
tended to avoid such a situation as now 
exists since the President failed to re- 
appoint Commissioner Farrell on the ex- 
piration of his term on December 31 and 
has also failed to make another appoint- 
ment so that there is a vacancy on the 
commission. The Senate also passed the 
bill, which had also been passed by the 
House, changing the date for the filing 
of the commission’s annual reports from 
December 1 to January 1. 


Railway Engineer (London) Now 
Merged with Railway Gazette 


The Railway Engineer (London), which 
has been issued as a separate monthly pub- 
lication for the past 55 years, will hence- 
forth be merged into the Railway Ga- 
zette (London). The January issue of 
the Railway Engineer was its last as a 
separate publication and the Railway Ga- 
zette, in its issue of January 18, com- 
menced publication of the eight pages 
which it plans to devote each week to 
technical subjects formerly covered by 
the Railway Engineer. The advantages of 
the merger, as outlined in the Gazette’s 
announcement, “are twofold, in that a cer- 
tain amount of duplication is avoided and 
a quicker presentation of technical and 
engineering articles of topical interest 
will be given.” 


Heavy Travel to Florida 


The Pennsylvania reports that its rec- 
ords for the month of December show that 
nearly 10,000 passengers left New York 
for Florida, an increase of 20 per cent 
over one year ago, and a heavier move- 
ment than in any month since the so- 
called boom days of Florida. The total 
in January was about 15,000, which is 15 
per cent over January 1934, and the ex- 
pectation for February is a 25 per cent 
increase. Passengers from New England 
have numbered between 15 to 25 per cent 
more than last year. Of the Florida pas- 
sengers going by the Pennsylvania, 80 per 
cent are destined to Miami, West Palm 
Beach, St. Petersburg and Tampa. 

Passengers who take their automobiles 
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are also increasing in number, and it is 
estimated that these cars, being sent by 
fast freight on tickets bought with pas- 
senger tickets, will have numbered 10,000 
before the end of this season, or about 
five times as many as were carried last 
season. Seven passenger trains a day now 
leave the Pennsylvania station at New 
York for Florida. 


Revision of Class Rates in Southwest 
Prescribed 


With its twenty-first supplemental re- 
port in the Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases, which involved a general revision 
of class rates and many commodity rates 
in the Southwest, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, following a re-opening of the 
case made necessary by its revisions of 
class rates to and from western trunk line 
territory, has prescribed further revisions 
in certain features of the scales heretofore 
prescribed. The report, by Commissioner 
Miller, is accompanied by an order pre- 
scribing maximum reasonable percentage 
relations of the several western, eastern, 
and southern classes for application from, 
to and within the southwestern territories, 
including a reduction of western fifth class 
from 40 per cent of first class to 37.5 per 
cent. Commissioner Mahaffie, dissenting, 
said that this is an effort to harmonize the 
rate structure to from and within the 
Southwest with that prescribed in October, 
1934, for western trunk line territory and 
that what is done must be based, in large 
part, on considerations relating to terri- 
tories other than the Southwest and on a 
record with which the parties to this pro- 
ceeding had no connection. Commissioner 
Porter also dissented. 


Passenger Traffic on Domestic Sched- 
uled Air Lines In 1934 


Domestic scheduled air lines carried 
461,743 passengers in 1934, the Bureau of 
Air Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
has announced. This figure covers opera- 
tions of the air lines within the borders 
of the United States only, and does not 
include extensions to other nations in the 
western hemisphere. 

In 1933 the domestic scheduled air lines 
carried 493,141 passengers. Other statis- 
tics on the operation of domestic sched- 
uled air lines in 1934 as compared with 
1933 are: Air express poundage, 1934, 2- 
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133,191; 1933, 1,510,215. Miles flown, 
1934, 40,955,396; 1933, 48,771,553. Pas- 
senger miles flown, 1934, 187,858,629; 1933, 
173,492,119. 

Total passengers decreased slightly in 
1934 while passenger miles increased, in- 
dicating longer trips by individual pas- 
sengers. In December the 22 domestic 
lines in operation carried 33,563 passengers, 
217,852 pounds of express, flew 3,364,968 
miles and 15,594,800 passenger miles. In 
each case the figure represented an in- 
crease over December, 1933, expect in 
miles flown, which showed a slight de- 
crease. 


Congressional Committees to Hold 
Hearings on Eastman Bills 


Plans have been made for beginning 
Congressional consideration at an early 
date of the principal bills recommended by 
Co-ordinator Eastman in his report on 
transportation legislation. The House 
committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce has referred the motor carrier bill, 
which was introduced as H. R. 5262 by 
Representative Huddleston, of Alabama, 
to a sub-committee headed by Mr. Hud- 
dleston which plans to begin hearings on 
the bill on February 19. Extensive hear- 
ings on similar bills have been held before 
the full committee in previous years, par- 
ticularly on the Rayburn bill last year. 
The Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce also plans to begin hearings about 
February 25 on the water carrier and 
motor carrier bills and the bill to reor- 
ganize the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The Huddleston sub-committee also 
includes: Representatives Bulwinkle, of 
North Carolina; Sadowski, of Michigan: 
Terry, of Arkansas; Holmes, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Wadsworth, of New York. 


Milwaukee High Speed Trains 


All welded, light weight, standard steel 
cars of the type shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration will be used in the fast 
trains which the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul and Pacific will operate between Chi- 
cago and the Twin Cities early in the 
spring. The train will carry a cafe and 
a parlor car in addition to new type day 
coaches, all of which will be air-condi- 
tioned. The accompanying photograph 
shows one of the two rear cars now near- 
ing completion in the company shops. 


“Beaver Tail” Cars Will Be Used on the Rear of the Trains 
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WE 00 OUR PART 


tubes—second, supervision of ceramic materials and— 
third, convenient sources of supply. 

How carefully the railroad interests have been safe- 
guarded is indicated by the sources of supply shown 
above, sources that not only insure prompt, convenient 
service but also safeguard brick quality for every railroad 


in the country. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Locomotive Combustion Specialists 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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British Steam Train Makes Fast 
Run with Old Locomotive 


With a regular passenger train hauled 
by a locomotive 27 years old the London 
& North Eastern of Great Britain recently 
achieved an average speed of 60 m.p.h. for 
the 185.8-mi. run from Kings Cross to 
Leeds. The overall time of 185 min. 40 
sec. included two complete stops for ad- 
verse signals and three further signal 
checks en route. The net time of the run 
was 175 min., and over 136 mi. a net aver- 
age speed of 70 m.p.h. was maintained. The 
run, the details of which were made public 
by the Associated British Railways, Inc., 
New York, is called in the announcement 
an exploit which parallels “the operations 
of the ‘400’—a 60 mile-per-hour standard 
steam train recently introduced by the 
Chicago & North Western Railway with 
great success.” 

The British announcement adds _ that 
while the railways in that country “have 
made some experiments with streamlined 
equipment, this L. N. E. achievement would 
prove that further acceleration of train 
services will not depend merely on latest 
locomotives types, streamlining or Diesel 
operation to make the gains of time effec- 
tive in practice.” 


The Lagny Collision 


The Railway Gazette (London), in re- 
cent issues prints a brief account of the 
trial of Georges Daubigny, engineman of 
the Strasbourg express of the Eastern 
Railway of France, which, on December 
23, 1933, at Lagny, 15 miles from Paris, 
wrecked the train ahead of it by colliding, 
at very high speed, and caused the death 
of over 200 persons. Daubigny was ar- 
rested but was soon released, largely in 
response to public opinion; and pending his 
trial on a charge of homicide, he has been 
serving as engineman of slow passenger 
trains on the Eastern. 

His trial was held at Meaux, on De- 
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cember 19, 20 and 21. An investigation 
of the circumstances of the collision was 
made by the government, and the investi- 
gators concluded that the signal apparatus 
was in proper operative condition and that 
the engineman must have passed a caution- 
ary signal without seeing it; and possibly 
two such signals. (Trains ahead of the 
Strasbourg express had slackened speed 
because of atmospheric conditions.) The 
speed was so great that the engineman, 
according to the belief of the investigators, 
had missed four signals, and it is re- 
garded as incredible that all of these 
should have failed for a moment and then 
have immediately resumed normal oper- 
ation. The relays have all been taken out 
and tested. The defense introduced testi- 
mony concerning false clear failures of 
signals. 

The chief engineer of roadway is said 
to have testified at the trial that the croco- 
diles (roadway contacts for cab signals) 
were “not very reliable,” especially when 
a fast train makes contact for not more 
than one-tenth of a second; but he esti- 
mated that a failure such as would have 
deceived the engineman in this case could 
not theoretically happen more than once 
in a million years. 

The court delivered judgment on Jan- 
uary 24, holding the engineman not guilty. 
The court took due notice of the conclu- 
sion of the railroad company that the road- 
side signals were against the express, and 
of the fact that the engineman was charge- 
able with inattention during only about 40 
seconds, but refused to adopt the conclu- 
sion that the automatic block signaling 
never could fail. The chances of a com- 
bination providing a failure which would 
excuse the engineman were extremely 
small; but even a slight doubt, said the 
court, must be decided in favor of the 
accused. The report in the Railway Ga- 
zette says that as a result of his acquittal, 
Daubigny will be restored to his former 
position as engineman on express trains. 
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The summary of the action of the court 
says nothing about the cab signal, but the 
Railway Gazette editorially holds that 
there is no doubt that the cab signal 
mechanism failed; that it recorded on the 
tape only twice in the 15-mile run from 
Paris to Lagny. The editorial, referring 
to the cab signal—an open-circuit mechan- 
ical contact system—mildly criticizes the 
French railways for not having a better 
system. [Open-circuit cab signals have 
been in use in France for over 40 years.] 


P. & S. Division Announce Contest 


A competition for articles on purchasing 
and stores, department activities of the 
railroads has been announced by Division 
VI, A.A.R. The competition is open to 
employees of railway purchasing and 
stores departments, and authors of the 
two best papers are to be invited to the 
next annual meeting of the P. & S. Divi- 
sion to present their papers and receive 
special mention in the annual proceedings. 
While contestants may submit papers on 
any subject relating to the department’s 
activities, several subjects are suggested by 
the division, as follows: 

Handling of Material with Latest Han- 
dling Equipment—Describe equipment used 
and economies resulting. 

Advantages of Budget Pay-Rolls and 
Material Purchases—Describe the advan- 
tages. 

Surplus Materials—Describe methods to 
prevent taking into stock second-hand ma- 
terials which will soon become surplus or 
obsolete; also method to give greater stim- 
ulus to the exchange of surplus between 
railroads. 

Stock Books—Discuss advantages of 
stock books and line stock books versus 
stock cards. 

Stock Control—Discuss factors other 
than stock-book data that enter into order- 
ing of material. 

Material Saving versus Pay-Roll Sav- 











If a stronger case for the rail- 
roads has been presented in this 
country than was offered in Winston- 
Salem Tuesday night by Samuel O. 
Dunn, editor of Railway Age, it has 
not come to our attention. 

We believe the public generally 
will agree with him, too, in his con- 
tention that the competitors of the 
railroads should be regulated by the 
government in the same manner that 
railways are regulated. 

It happened that on the same day 
Mr. Dunn was to speak in Winston- 
Salem a citizen made complaint to 
The Journal that he had _ been 
crowded off a bridge at the Yadkin 
River on Highway No. 60 by a giant 
truck. There was not room on the 
bridge for both, due to the excessive 
width of the heavy load being trans- 
ported by this truck on our public 
highways. 

Fortunately no damage or injury 
resulted in this instance. The driver 


From the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal 


The Case for the Railroads 


of the truck sounded a warning horn 
in time, and the automobile driver 
backed up and gave the truck right 
of way. 

This is an impressive example of 
what is happening all over North 
Carolina every day. Our taxpayers 
have spent millions building high- 
ways that serve as “tracks” for a 
transportation system that is in di- 
rect competition with the railroads 
which must maintain their own 
tracks. 

If ever there was an indefensible 
governmental subsidy, this is one. 
And it will remain indefensible so 
long as the governments, state and 
federal, fail to apply the same meth- 
ods of regulation to truck and bus 
operators that is being applied to 
the railroads. 

The same government that fixes 
rates, hours of labor and wages 
paid by the railroads should also fix 


the rates, hours of labor and wages 
paid by those engaged in bus and 
truck transportation. 

Moreover, the state and federal 
governments ought to recognize that 
there never can be any such thing 
as fair competition in the transpor- 
tation industry in this country until 
the bus and truck lines are required 
to pay their just proportion of the 
expense incurred in building and 
maintaining the highways which they 
use. 

This is one of the most serious 
problems confronting Congress and 
the various state legislatures. The 
future of the railroads of the United 
States, of the public which they 
serve, of the vast army of men and 
women given employment by them 
directly and indirectly, and of that 
other great army of railway security 
holders depends upon the solution of 
this problem. 








Continued on next left-hand page 
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Unserviceable units are REmanufactured — 
completely rebuilt — with the best materials, 
tools, and machines — tested to 2500 pounds 
pressure — by the Elesco unit REmanufactur- 
ing service. That’s why they’re reliable. 
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So that trains may not fail in their schedules because of 
poorly maintained superheater equipment—use the 
Elesco unit REmanufacturing service for recondition- 


ing unserviceable superheater units. 





It is reliable. 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, Inc. 


R 
60 East 42nd Street cy Peoples Gas Building 
NEW YORK ere CHICAGO 
A-962 


Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 


Superheaters - Feed Water Heaters - Exhaust Steam Injectors - Superheated Steam Pyrometers - American Throttles 
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ing—Describe methods that could be used 
to save money in use of material even if 
in some cases it does bring about slight 
increases in pay-roll expense. 

A committee consisting of J. C. Kirk, 
assistant general storekeeper, Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific; G. H. Walder, 
purchasing agent, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific; and L. B. Wood, general 
storekeeper, Southern Pacific lines (Texas 
and Louisiana), will act as judges in se- 
lecting the two best papers. 

Articles must contain at least 1,000 
words and not more than 3,000, and must 
be in the hands of the secretary not later 
than April 15, 1935. Papers will be 
judged on the basis of 70 per cent for 
originality of ideas, conclusions and solu- 
tions of problems involved; 25 per cent for 
conciseness and clearness of expression, 
grammatical construction, etc.; and 5 per 
cent for general appearance and neatness; 
all papers to become the property of the 
division. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


THe Surppers’ Car LINE contemplates 
buying 10, 25 or 40 cars of 40 tons’ ca- 
pacity for transporting dry ice. 


THE NorTHERN' REFRIGERATOR LINE, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., has ordered 500 
freight refrigerator cars from Merchants 
Despatch, Inc. 


Tue NortTH-WESTERN OF BRAZIL is in- 
quiring for 718 cars of about 33 tons 
capacity, including 195 large cattle cars, 5 
small cattle cars, 68 gondola, 150 flat and 
300 box. H. E. Couto Fernandes is direc- 
tor, and the head office of the company is 
at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


THE CINCINNATI, NEw Orteans & 
Texas Paciric, reported in the Railway 
Age of January 26 as inquiring for 300 
steel-sheathed, wood-lined automobile cars 
40 ft. 6 in. long and of 40 tons’ capa- 
city, has ordered this equipment from the 
Pressed Steel Car Company. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue NorrotK SouTHERN has ordered 
two special Model 60 gasoline, mechanical- 
drive, rail motor cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Company. 


IRON AND STEEL 


New York CentTraAL.—A contract for 
1,500 tons of steel has been let to the 
American Bridge Company by the P. T. 
Cox Contracting Company, who has the 
contract for West Side improvements be- 
tween Forty-second and Fifty-third streets, 
New York. Another contract for 8,000 
tons of structural steel, 4000 tons of which 
will be fabricated by the American Bridge 
Company, has been let to the Harris 
Structural Steel Company, New York, by 
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the Poirier & McLane Corporation, New 
York, which latter has the contract for 
the West Side improvements between 
Seventy-second and Seventy-sixth streets, 
New York. 


MACHINERY AND TOOLS 


Tue DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEST- 
ERN will shortly purchase new shop ma- 
chinery and equipment to augment existing 
facilities and to replace obsolete equip- 
ment. The company is now asking for 
prices on the following equipment: 

1 36-in. turret lathe 

1 ee heavy-duty, geared head lathe 

1 heavy-duty, geared head, lead screw cutting 
engine lathe 

3 portable electric welding sets 

2 industrial trucks 


1 electric metal melting pot 
1 2-ton electric hoist 


Construction 


New York State Grade Crossing 
Elimination 


The. New York Public Service Com- 
mission has ordered eight railroads to 
show cause at public hearings to be held 
at Albany, February 18-21 inclusive, why 
they should not proceed with the elimina- 
tion of the most dangerous grade crossings 
that remain in New York state, involving 
31 projects, some of which include more 
than one crossing. Orders were issued by 
the commission last year designating the 
crossings for elimination and directing the 
railroads involved to proceed with the 
preparation of plans, specifications and es- 
timates of cost and to carry out the work. 
The crossings on the New York Central 
are located at Yonkers (2), Mt. Pleasant, 
Bedford, Lewisboro, Tonawanda, Cheek- 
towaga, Rochester, Churchville, Armenia, 
Whitestown, Little Falls, Ulster; also in 
connection with the Erie, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western and the Lehigh 
Valley, at Depew. The crossings on the 
Erie are located at Lancaster, Goshen and 
Tonawanda, and in connection with the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and the 
Lehigh Valley, at Cheektowaga. Other 
crossings on the Lehigh Valley are located 
at Rush and Newfield. The crossings on 
the Pennsylvania are located at Southport, 
Horseheads, Portville, and in connection 
with the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
at Hamburg. The Long Island crossings 
are at Oyster Bay, Farmingdale, Babylon 
and Smithtown. The other crossing on 
the Lackawanna is at Wayland. There is 
an additional crossing on the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis at Dunkirk and one 
on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
at Fishkill, making 14 projects in which 
the New York Central is involved, five 
on the Erie, four on the Lehigh Valley, 
four on the Pennsylvania, four on the 
Long Island, three on the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western, two on the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis and one on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford. 


City or St. Lours.—Allotment of $1,- 
103,000 to the city of St. Louis, Mo., as a 
loan and grant for completion of railroad 
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approaches to the municipal bridge has 
been announced by Public Works Adminis- 
trator Harold L. Ickes. The bridge 
crosses the Mississippi river between St. 
Louis and East St. Louis Ill. Approxi- 
mately $1,400,000, advanced by the Term- 
inal Railroad Association, already has 
been spent on the railroad approaches to 
be completed with the PWA allotment. 
In addition to providing for completion of 
the approaches the allotment includes 
money for installation of interlocking sig- 
nal systems, reconditioning expansion 
joints of the bridge and improvement of 
tracks on the railroad deck. Work can be 
commenced within two months, according 
to the application filed by the city, and 
completed in eight months, providing em- 
ployment on the construction site for an 
average of 350 men in addition to the in- 
direct employment that will be created by 
furnishing materials. 


New York CENTRAL.—Bids will be re- 
ceived until 1 p. m. February 26, for the 
construction of a steel and concrete bridge 
to span the tracks of the New York Cen- 
tral together with approaches and _inci- 
dental work, to be carried out in eliminat- 
ing the grade crossing at West One Hun- 
dred and Seventy-first street, about one- 
quarter mile north of High Bridge station, 
New York City. 


Supply Trade 





The Wyoming Tie and Timber Com- 
pany has purchased the Metropolis, IIl., 
wood preserving plant and business in 
treated forest products of the Joyce-Wat- 
kins Company, Chicago, and will operate 
the business with the same plant and field 
personnel under the management of Walter 
H. Firmin with headquarters at Metropo- 
lis. The Joyce-Watkins Company will con- 
tinue in the business of untreated forest 
products. 


The Youngstown Steel Door Com- 
pany has acquired the railway supply bus- 
iness of the Camel Company through an 
issue of stock. The Camel Sales Com- 
pany, which for years has been the sales 
agent for Youngstown steel doors and 
Camel door fixtures, will continue as 
formerly, but in addition will handle other 
products which the Youngstown Steel 
Door Company manufactures. The Camel 
Sales Company will maintain its present 
offices at 332 South Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, and in addition will have offices at 
500 Fifth avenue, New York, and in The 
Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. All of the officers 
of the Camel Sales Company will continue 
in their former capacities. J. P. Me 
Williams, president of the Youngstown 
Steel Door Company has been elected 
president of the Camel Sales Company to 
succeed William W. Darrow, deceased. 


Pullman-Standard Retirement Income 


Retirement incomes for employees of 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company have been made possible by the 
adoption of a plan whereby the company 
and employees each contribute to a re- 
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serve fund. The plan, which became effec- 
tive on January 1, is being underwritten 
by the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. Prior to the recent merger of 
the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corp- 
oration and the Standard Steel Car 
Corporation, a non-contributory pension 
plan had been in effect for employees of 
the former unit since July 1, 1914. This 
is now superseded by the new contributory 
retirement income plan, without, however, 
making any change in the pensions granted 
to retired employes prior to January 1, 
1935, under the old non-contributory plan 
or in the pension service credits acquired 
up to that date by Pullman Car & Manu- 
facturing Corporation employees. 

Under the new plan, the worker will 
contribute two per cent of his wages to 
his retirement fund and the monthly bene- 
fits granted upon normal retirement will 
be 6% per cent of his total contributions ; 
thus in sixteen months of retirement, the 
employee will have received a sum equiva- 
lent to the amount he has paid in, but the 
payments will continue as long as he lives. 

Should an employe terminate his services 
prior to reaching retirement age—which is 
70 for men and 65 for women—all the 
money he has paid in will be refunded to 
him. After twenty years or more of serv- 
ice, an employee who becomes unable to 
perform his duties will be eligible to a 
retirement income based on his service to 
the date of such disability. 


General Railway Signal Company 
Annual Report 


The General Railway Signal Company 
for the year ended December 31, 1934, re- 
ported a net loss of $342,151 after all 
charges including depreciation and amortiz- 
ation. This compared with a 1933 net loss 
of $24,120. 

The report reveals that the dollar value 
of all orders booked during 1934 was 4.18 
times that of 1933 and 61.9 per cent of the 
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average annual bookings for the ten-year 
period ended with December 31, 1933. Of 
the 1934 orders 75 per cent were for new 
signaling projects and 25 per cent for re- 
pairs and renewals or practically the re- 
verse of the previous year when 74.3 per 
cent of the orders were for repairs and 
renewals and 25.7 per cent for new projects. 
The dollar value of 1934 orders for new 
projects was 12.2 times that of 1933 and 
64.1 per cent of the average annual book- 
ings for such projects during the decade 
ending with 1933. 


Because the greater volume of these 
orders for new projects—98.3 per cent— 
was booked in the second half of last year 
and thus many orders remained unfilled 
on December 31, the company enters 1935 
“with a sizable volume of business, the 
dollar value of unfilled orders on hand as 
of January 1, 1935, being 33.5 times that 
on hand January 1, 1934, and 116 per cent 
of the average dollar value of unfilled 
orders on hand on the same date for the 
ten prior years ending December 31, 1933.” 
Despite this set-up, however, President 
W. W. Salmon, in commenting on pros- 
pects for the future said that “in view of 
what your Company’s management regards 
as uncertainties respecting early future 
railway earnings, the volume of which will 
influence railway purchases of our devices 
and systems, it does not feel warranted in 
making a forecast as to prospects for 
additional business during the year 1935.” 


During 1934 the company paid the regu- 
lar 6 per cent dividend on its preferred 
stock and $1 per share on its common 
stock. The current position as shown by 
the balance sheet remains unusually strong 
with total current assets of $4,403,992, in- 
cluding $1,298,648 in cash, as against total 
current liabilities of $217,545. The profit 
and loss and surplus account for the year 
ending December 31, 1934, are shown in 
the accompanying table. 








General Railway Signal Company 


ProFit anp Loss AccounT FoR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1934 





Gross Operating Profit, before Maintenance, Repairs and Depreciation.... $ 526,179 
Deduct: 
I CO TOD ai icdcc ++ ocr bce ce eedeeensenr ceeds i veees $ 34,248 
Depreciation of Buildings, Machinery and Operating Equipment....... 91,059 
Amortization of Patents and Development..........cceecceeesceccecs 198,528 
Selling, General and Administrative Expenses.........+++eeeeeeeeees 645,134 
CAGES DUOEN GRE FVARCNMG TONES. ccc cccceccecccccesccereseseeaees 25,867 
994,836 
nN IIT TDS Seiad ot wie ale pra e Mabie ween mane wae 468,657 
Tete cm Sales of Marketable Securities. .......6..06.cccccccccevsvcceteces 80,275 
EGOS APPTORTANSE TOM BEserve. ..occcciccccccccvcvecscecccecveeseses 80,275 
os 468,657 
Interest, Dividends and Sundry Receipts (Net).........ccccssceeececeees 89,881 
Profit on Temporary Investments in U. S. Treasury Notes.............+. 36,625 
a 126,506 
Be Nn NE UN so ieeerencceacctacadaseineta Windesatenns $ 342,151 
Ss A D 
Rorned Surplus: a eT 
farned Surplus as at December 31, 1933........cccccccccccecccccee 1,931,870 
Net Loss for Year ended December 31, 1934......ccececceecececces $342,151 cane 
Additional provision for Federal and State Taxes of Prior Years...... 27,311 
369,461 
Dividends paid. less dividends on Treasury Stock: sensed 
NNT, os ood bo Grane Ccieru ole alalalvicle’e-cie-wivm one: wweceunaek 138,228 
Common—$1.00 per share...........ccccccccccccccsccccecucecs 320,700 
— 458,928 
, Earned Surplus as at December 31, 1934........cccccceccccececceuce 1,1 
Paid-In Surplus (no change during year)............0ccceeccececcecees 79448 


Total Surplus, December 31, 1934 


$2,837,932 
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BattimorE & On10.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company and the Toledo & 
Cincinnati to abandon a portion of the 
Middletown branch of the latter company 
between Hamilton, Ohio, and a point west 
of Woodsdale Junction, 3.6 miles. 


BALtTiMorE & Onr0o.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company and the Baltimore 
& Ohio in Pennsylvania to abandon short 
segments of branch lines as follows: 1.7 
miles of the Niver branch, Somerset 
County, Pa.; 1.8 miles of the Hickman 
Run branch, Fayette County; %4 mile of 
the Grassy Run branch, Somerset County. 


BALTIMORE & On10.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company and _ subsidiaries 
to abandon four short segments of line as 
follows: 4,245 ft. of the Beaver Dam 
branch of the Midvale branch, Ohio; Ports- 
mouth branch between Welleston, Ohio, and 
Roads, 2.1 miles; 3,321 ft. of Superior No. 
10 branch of its Buckeye branch, Ohio; and 
2.8 miles of the Belington & Northern line 
in Barbour County, W. Va. 


Missourt Pactric.—Reorganization—O. 
P. Van Sweringen, chairman of the board, 
has been in Washington conferring with 
Chairman Jones of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation regarding a proposed 
plan of reorganization which contemplates 
a loan from the R. F. C. It was stated 
that the discussions are still in a tentative 
stage. 


MoreHEAD & NortH ForKx.—Stock.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the Morehead & North Fork 
Railway Company to issue $100,000 of capi- 
tal stock to be applied in payment of the 
purchase price of the railroad of the More- 
head & North Fork Railroad Company 
which was acquired by the present com- 
pany at a foreclosure sale held on June 4, 
1934. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louts. 
—Abandonment.—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon operation 
of a branch line between De Rossett, Tenn., 
and Clifty, 7.67 miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Feb. 13 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- be 
sentative railway stocks.. 32.95 32.42 47.69 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 75.79 75.89 76.65 


Dividends Declared 


Boston & Albany.—$2.00, payable March 30 to 
holders of record February 28. — 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.—5 
per cent Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable 
March 1 to holders of record February 15. 

Green Bay & Western.—$1.00; Debenture A, 
$25.00 on each $1,000 debenture; both payable 
February 11 to holders of record February 8. 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula.—Pre- 
ferred, $1.75, quarterly, payable March 1 to hold- 
ers of record February 20. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Thomas Bird, assistant treasurer of 
the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific, the Harriman & Northeastern and 
the Cincinnati, Burnside & Cumberland 
River (parts of the Southern System), 
has been appointed treasurer, with head- 
quarters as before at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. J. Boos, assistant cashier and pay- 
master of these lines, has been appointed 
assistant treasurer and paymaster, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati. 


OPERATING 


J. J. Ryan, yardmaster on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy at St. Louis, Mo., has 
been promoted to trainmaster at St. 
Joseph, Mo., succeeding J. E. Thiehoff, 
who has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent at Sterling, Colo., as noted in the 
Railway Age of February 2. 


TRAFFIC 


Henry J. Dentzman, assistant general 
freight agent of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, who has been promoted to general 
freight agent as noted in the Railway Age 
of February 2, was born on September 12, 
1885, at Chicago. He entered railway 
service in December, 1902, with the Penn- 
sylvania, serving with this railroad until 
1907. In that year he went with the C. & 
E. I., and after two years he entered the 





Henry J. Dentzman 


service of Swift & Company at Chicago 
where he remained until April, 1913. He 
then served as traffic manager of J. Fried- 
heim & Company and the Duntley Vacuum 
Cleaner Company. Mr. Dentzman re- 
turned to the C. & E. I. on October 25, 
1914, as a tariff inspector, being promoted 
to chief clerk in the traffic department in 
September, 1917. During the World War 
he served with the United States Army 
overseas as a second lieutenant of engi- 
neers, returning to the C. & E. I. in June, 
1919, as division freight agent at Salem, 
Ill. He was appointed general agent at 
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St. Louis on November 21, 1922, and was 
further advanced to assistant general 
freight agent at that point in August, 1925. 
In his new position as general freight 
agent, Mr. Dentzman remains at St. Louis. 


D. M. Spangler, traveling freight agent 
for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
Indianapolis, Ind., has been promoted to 
general agent, at Des Moines, Iowa, suc- 
ceeding J. C. Batham, who has been trans- 
ferred to Minneapolis, Minn., succeeding 
E. L. Jansen, deceased. 


N. E. Goldenbogen, general agent of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie and the Lorain 
& West Virginia at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been appointed general coal freight agent, 
with the same headquarters. E. F. Torg- 
ler has been appointed general agent at 
Cleveland, succeeding Mr. Goldenbogen. 
T. A. Weybrecht, general agent at New 
York, has been appointed chief of traffic 
bureau, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
succeeding H. J. Adell, resigned. S. H. 
Denney, general agent at Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been transferred to New York, 
succeeding Mr. Weybrecht. J. M. Thistle 
has been appointed general agent at Phila- 
delphia, succeeding Mr. Denney. 


MECHANICAL 


Walter M. English, acting superin- 
tendent of motive power of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville, who has been 
appointed superintendent of motive power, 
with headquarters as before at Lafayette, 
Ind., has been connected with the Monon 
continuously for more than 20 years. He 
was born on February 25, 1891, at Dan- 
ville, Ill., and was educated at Purdue 
university, from which he obtained the 


* * 
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degree of Bachelor of Science in Mechani- 
cal Engineering in 1913, and the degree of 
Mechanical Engineer in 1917. He entered 
the service of the Monon on September 
10, 1914, as a special apprentice at Lafay- 





Walter M. English 


ette, being promoted to mechanical inspec- 
tor on March 1, 1916. On October 1 of 
the following year Mr. English was fur- 
ther advanced to master mechanic of the 
Northern division, with headquarters at 
Lafayette. On July 15, 1933, he was made 
acting superintendent of motive power. 


OBITUARY 


Charles H. Van Why, former general 
locomotive inspector of the Central of 
New Jersey, died on February 13 at his 
home in Roselle, N. J., at 78 years of age. 
Mr. Van Why retired in 1928. 
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The Baltimore & Ohio's “Columbian,” En Route from Washington, D. C., to New York, 

Passing Over the Thomas Viaduct at Rely, Md., During a Recent Heavy Snowfall. !his 

Viaduct, Which Will Be 100 Years Old Next July, Is the Oldest Curved Stone-Arch Rail- 
road Bridge in the World. 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of November, 











Ton-miles (thousands) Average number of 
Locomotive-miles Car-miles r an SN locomotives on line 
Average c A ~ cr A \ Gross Net cr ai 
miles of : Principal Loaded Per Excluding Revenue Serv- Un- Per cent 
. road Train- an (thou- cent locomotives and non- ice- serv- wunserv- 
Region, road, and year operated miles helper Light sands) loaded andtenders revenue able iceable iceable Stored 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany........... 1934 402 116,567 120,579 8,028 2,856 67.2 149,759 50,774 52 a4 45.4 15 
ri ° 1933 402 127,283 131,815 8,556 3,115 66.7 162,890 54,838 64 40 38.6 18 
Boston & Maine........... 1934 2,016 252,482 279,722 27,274 8,313 66.7 464,366 173,037 107 175 62.2 4 
‘ 1933 2,059 260,565 297,541 27,976 8,534 65.5 483,074 175,602 135 153 53.1 13 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf....1934 2,049 328,900 402,714 19,368 10,314 65.5 568,594 211,796 225 132 36.9 42 
‘ 1933 2,044 324,243 396,906 21,323 10,447 65.0 573,516 212,725 207 156 42.9 21 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson........ 1934 848 198,489 264,662 30,277 6,445 59.5 418,471 189,875 247 28 10.1 9 155 
1933 848 211,074 281,203 31,943 6,834 60.8 438,742 201,626 248 29 10.4 141 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 1934 992 324,643 360,435 45,971 10,117 66.5 582,672 226,022 168 91 35.2 33 
a A : 1933 998 343,147 379,383 48,188 10,585 65.0 622,221 243,560 192 64 25.1 51 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)....1934 2,304 621,989 651,494 42,236 25,102 61.9 1,560,219 572,734 313 175 35.9 96 
: 1933 2,316 645,409 670,289 58,732 25,444 61.4 1,581,779 586,870 313 178 36.2 88 
Grand Trunk Western...... 1934 1,007 172,416 174,082 1,986 4,256 58.9 264,178 90,331 63 75 54.3 a 
: 1933 1,008 193,342 194,063 1,393 4,299 60.8 260,050 89,626 73 75 50.3 2 
Lehigh Valley ............ 1934 1,335 366,467 384,949 33,642 10,535 63.1 662,928 268,878 191 119 38.4 29 
i 1933 1,335 379,026 397,826 38,774 10,839 62.2 677,548 273,841 170 150 46.7 9 
Michigan Central ......... 1934 1,961 329,840 331,451 9,083 9,723 59.6 595,469 205,595 139 46 24.7 43 
1933 1,957 329,694 330,726 12,160 9,938 60.7 587,935 198,718 132 55 29.4 34 
New York Central......... 1934 6,408 1,377,895 1,465,227 104,293 47,302 58.7 3,102,743 1,276,977 552 548 49.8 52 
1933 6,411 1,427,808 1,529,451 105,173 50,023 58.5 3,225,609 1,306,238 561 612 52.2 21 
New York, Chi. & St. L....1934 1,661 429,379 430,987 4,047 13,344 60.8 803,063 283,706 135 49 26.8 37 
1933 1,660 469,669 485,192 4,943 13,298 60.0 803,589 280,074 132 63 32.4 16 
Pere Marquette ........... 1934 2,189 300,851 310,648 3,358 6,975 59.1 455,384 175,514 110 43 28.2 13 
- 1933 2,254 298,968 308,865 2,801 6,389 57.2 428,527 164,953 116 56 32.5 22 
Pitts. & Lake Erie......... 1934 234 61,534 63,876 cone 2,393 54.0 205,134 108,753 42 30 42.0 20 
1933 229 68,672 70,329 1,281 2,494 54.5 212,486 114,505 29 41 59.0 2 
WED bi ceeeeembawanwen 1934 2,435 498,552 507,374 10,331 14,379 62.8 846,590 283,161 166 164 49.7 38 
1933 2,445 505,761 512,057 9,976 14,358 61.9 850,841 259,851 168 172 50.5 60 
Central Eastern Region: 
3altimore & Ohio.......... 1934 6,322 1,240,787 1,493,127 155,790 35,421 58.4 2,453,214 1,060,082 776 544 41.2 215 
: ; 1933 6,282 1,309,640 1,597,482 176,680 36,497 57.8 2,584,519 1,138,687 709 614 46.4 87 
Big Four Lines............ 1934 2,655 540,047 556,296 23,877 15,250 59.0 1,010,455 442,877 186 184 49.7 6 
1933 2,660 553,571 566,273 20,462 15,516 60.4 991,868 427,250 231 163 41.4 20 
Central of New Jersey..... 1934 690 131,029 144,886 24,707 4,190 57.3 294,046 135,197 72 92 56.0 18 
1933 692 134,217 149,495 25,797 4,187 55.9 296,997 136,840 104 68 39.8 41 
Chicago & Eastern Tll....... 1934 939 163,826 164,223 2,577 3,503 61.2 237,452 103,133 51 60 54.0 6 
4 , 1933 939 175,310 175,623 2,773 3,623 59.1 251,469 108,817 61 110 64.4 14 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 1934 446 73,327 74,472 748 1,569 57.5 126,842 61,057 63 25 28.9 15 
1933 446 75,331 76,339 1,413 1,524 56.3 124,360 59,308 67 22 24.6 16 
SE EEE wacdennexicacuen 1934 396 28,910 29,813 13,118 304 53.8 22,434 9,676 36 26 41.9 4 
A 1933 396 29,459 30,346 13,679 289 53.0 21,924 8,716 35 22 38.6 oi 
Pennsylvania System ...... 1934 9,998 2,381,881 2,654,092 298,012 81,208 60.7. 5,534,540 2,455,835 1,428 1,008 41.4 318 
; 1933 10,082 2,521,000 2,810,526 295,471 85,311 61.4 5,730,573 2,516,714 1,510 918 37.8 368 
DL. savintectaseoadawot 1934 1,454 378,228 409,594 44,871 10,570 58.5 778,775 371,534 266 104 28.1 77 
1933 1,454 387,151 420,566 42,427 10,259 57.5 762,557 359,036 255 117 31.6 81 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio......... 1934 3,104 793,134 833,657 34,607 32,960 52.9 2,881,786 1,526,321 427 111 20.6 107 
1933 3,122 790,957 838,514 35,543 33,174 54.8 2,851,510 1,531,011 462 212 31.5 137 
Norfolk & Western........ 1934 2,162 537,995 559,228 24,896 20,447 58.8 1,649,734 857,796 379 40 9.5 148 
1933 2,163 533,707 553,267 24,207 19,214 58.4 1,614,737 844,047 412 56 12.0 178 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1934 5,148 514,535 515,414 6,916 10,217 60.6 554,250 185,121 294 154 343 74 
‘ 1933 5,144 521,125 523,274 6,176 10,111 60.2 558,291 190,840 356 126 26.1 125 
Central of Georgia........1934 1,886 216,072 217,738 3,303 4,665 68.7 256,868 98,373 97 44 31.1 cm 
P 1933 1,886 195,493 196,321 3,347 4,066 68.7 217,200 80,464 104 38 26.6 ~ 
Til. Cent. (incl. Y. & M. V.).1934 6,580 1,338,532 1,345,157 25,588 30,107 59.3 2,007,931 810,420 598 329 J5.9 19 
re 1933 6,640 1,273,419 1,285,793 21,962 27,975 57.2 1,917,328 765,131 593 337 36.3 6 
Louisville & Nashville...... 1934 5,049 933,071 999,863 24,582 20,251 58.6 1,408,032 659,129 324 297 47.8 17 
J 1933 5,112 882,714 946,305 26,303 18,946 58.3 1,336,996 629,586 326 311 48.9 23 
Seaboard Air Line......... 1934 4,295 439,635 448,522 4,112 10,432 64.6 594,278 213,175 182 91 33.3 14 
1933 4,298 429,110 434,960 4,113 10,018 64.9 579,244 212,849 219 7 24.2 25 
PNUD. ade nauueneenseaen 1934 6,599 1,066,656 1,082,426 17,642 23,738 63.9 1,350,265 508,663 565 285 33.5 90 
1933 6,602 1,035,107 1,050,481 16,887 22,630 63.8 1,281,322 477,688 684 230 25.1 17 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western..... 1934 8,443 862,749 900,777 19,786 21,299 61.2 1,311,527 426,812 568 260 31.4 198 
5 1933 8,425 914,780 966,019 22,839 21,933 62.5 1,351,289 460,613 578 236 28.9 148 
Chicago Great Western..... 1934 1,463 228,557 229.862 11,912 6,401 57.6 408,113 139,024 66 35 34.2 7 
ce . 1933 1,463 215,830 217,328 19,892 6,173 56.0 399,184 132,308 64 35 35.4 2 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac...1934 11,168 1,161,954 1,215.446 51,632 28,899 59.3 1,830,519 700,892 501 324 39.3 125 
oe P 1933 11,195 1,114,052 1,170.711 48,311 27.706 59.4 1,778,855 703,875 574 306 34.8 209 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & 1934 1,644 195,144 201,071 8,977 3,964 63.7 239,694 90,074 116 41 26.2 57 
Gs ith deel. bepeseetceads 1933 1,653 192,840 199,856 8,627 3,838 64.3 233,844 97,366 124 33 21.2 58 
Great Northern ........... 1934 8,302 724,517 731,707 22,936 22,242 61.6 1,393,030 545,367 435 168 27.9 67 
. 1933 8,424 633,937 639,712 20,160 18,601 65.4 1,148,962 485,652 465 153 267 61 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M..1934 4,274 345,133 348,788 1,881 7,088 61.6 409,110 152,785 119 39 24.7 fa 
of , 1933 4,281 316,711 322,079 1,576 6,156 64.0 352,134 140,232 125 39 23.9 11 
Northern Pacific .......... 1934 6,412 600,461 652,723 42,924 18,058 63.7 1,082,652 428,936 349 104 23.0 20 
1933 6,414 532,467 570,708 35,141 15,277. 66.1 917,297 386,734 353 165 31.9 30 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav..1934 25118 162.440 168.739 9,707 3.794 66.5 221.012 83,005 93 36 027.921 
1933 2,133 144,696 150,098 8,769 3,573 69.9 200,144 78,838 75 50 40.4 14 
Central Western Region: 
MEEER daiiadas breebaeksaes 1934 921 172,428 174,747 1,076 3,452 58.2 224,858 75,803 54 380s «41.5 6 
933 947 178,828 185,034 1/174 3,565 56.8 234,819 80.584 43 49 53.0 1 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1934 11,391 1,383,992 1,448,630 56,126 36,061 60.6 2,231,371 709,777 566 324 936.4 112 
BY 4 + letegeleeeedl 933 11.558 1,398,939 1,503,450 67,758 38,404 60.3 2,427,270 768,943 644 287 30.8 173 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy...... 1934 8,950 1,153,588 1,208,539 40,305 28,230 59.3 1,736,157 713,233 470 101 17.7 3 
J 1933 9,093 1,135,753 1,187,517 37,214 28,742 59.7 1,793,394 760,145 456 106 18.9 7 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1934 8,298 960,615 970.203 4,933 19,692 59.8 1,208,909 439,929 382 265 41.0 84 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)... .1933 8,333 973,886 987,857 5,036 20,591 59.2 1,280,534 464,267 443 157 26.2 101 
Denver & R. G. Wn........ 1934 2,636 261,628 286,817 29,950 6,751 63.0 398,358 152,006 173 44 20.3 14 
1933 2,471 248,774 275,553 31,413 6,893 60.1 426,334 160,307 193 43 18.2 26 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake. ..1934 1,224 159,214 178,561 24,335 4,270 57.5 266,373 93,816 71 28 28.1 7 
: 1933 1,232 166,994 191,003 27,374 4,846 62.2 282,814 102,295 67 42 38.5 3 
Oregon Short Line......... 1934 2,470 289,071 301,701 20,768 7,451 58.7 468,313 160,416 134 50 ry 26 
1933 2,454 304,272 313,635 20,507 7,599 61.9 476,199 180,084 149 58 27.8 25 
Southern Pacific- Pacific 1934 8.598 1,021,255 1,104,407 111,248 32,994 62.0 2,036,243 673,514 541 290 34.9 171 
; Lines Petes + eee eed 1933 8.836 1,047,528 1,126,812 117,803 32,702 60.2 2,054,454 653,505 516 386 42.8 136 
Union Pacific ....ccccccccs 1934 3,768 955,456 974,093 38,471 30,771 59.2 1,916,979 616,313 316 99 23.8 61 
1933 3,768 952,900 973,819 37,145 31,841 59.1 1,997,113 637,812 346 104 23.1 95 
Southwestern Region: 2 
Gale, Ge GS B Pei cccccs 1934 1,906 173,627 175,418 2,416 4,516 67.8 264,847 104,989 86 40 31.7 22 
1933 1,916 177,732 - 182,378 3,757 4,636 64.1 289,500 118,556 85 38 30.6 18 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ....1934 3,282 337,951 339,912 4,696 8,218 61.4 498,867 175,113 112 84 43.1 32 
1933 3,282 362,349 365,076 5,101 9,408 60.4 575,879 209,920 162 69 30.0 7é 
Missouri Pacific ........ -.1934 7.330 1,024,312 1,046,824 23,756 25,946 60.2 1,656,534 616,113 397 159 28.6 124 
1933 7.373 1,049,385 1,065,903 23,000 26,121 60.2 1,665,908 627,873 395 166 29.7 116 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ...1934 5,035 617,512 622,578 7,779 12,606 61.8 777.017 299,220 385 80 17.3 123 
1933 §,173 604,395 609,901 6,276 13,215 60.0 822,934 319,247 397 87 18.0 = 
St. Louis Southwestern 1934 1,798 196,187 199,361 2,488 4,546 62.9 265,031 93,825 91 31 25.3 1: 
DN a eticebitncaeusncar 1933 1,872 200,547 207,451 2,623 4,526 65.7 257,392 93,821 96 35 26.4 ro 
Texas & New Orleans...... 1934 4,439 486,005 486,050 5,369 10,600 62.5 636,776 233,471 240 62 20.4 } 
1933 4.474 465,659 465,678 5,015 9,791 63.1 584,488 213,834 220 90 29.1 7 
Texas & Pacific......cccee 1934 1,945 224,435 224,435 1,287 6,625 63.9 395,491 143,094 152 77 33.8 2 
1933 1,946 221,589 221,589 1,297 6.711 64.1 403,319 147,438 168 67 28.4 8 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision, 
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. 1934, Compared with November, 1933, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 
is Gross ton- 
Gross ton- miles Pounds of 
miles per per Net Net ton- coal per Loco- 
~ Per train- train-mile, Net ton- Net miles 1,000 gross mo- 
cent hour, excluding  ton- miles ton- Car- per ton-miles, tive- 
Average number of un- excluding loco- miles per miles miles mile of including miles 
ed freight cars on line serv- locomo- motives per loaded per per road locomo- per 
. cr — ~ ice- tivesand and train- car- car- car- per tives and locomo- 
Region, road, and year Home Foreign Total able tenders tenders mile mile day day day tendérs_ tive-day | 

New England Region: 

; Boston & Albany......... - 1934 3,054 3,569 6,623 25.4 21,592 1,285 436 17.8 256 21.4 4,213 156 44.9 ; 
: 1933 3,656 3,349 7,005 28.4 21,765 1,280 431 17.6 261 22.2 4,550 160 45.2 

Boston & Maine.........0. 1934 8,759 6,566 15,325 14.4 25,626 1,839 685 20.8 376 Sick 2,861 109 36.4 

1933 8,957 7,366 16,323 16.1 26,415 1,854 674 20.6 359 26.6 2,843 110 ka f 

N. Y., New H. & Hartf....1934 16,305 10,392 26,697 43:3 25,491 1,729 644 20.5 264 19.7 3,445 108 39.5 

) 1933 15,816 10,021 25,837 5.2 25,949 1,769 656 20.4 274 20.7 3,469 115 38.5 
, Great Lakes Region: 

Delaware & Hudson........ 1934 10,998 2,620 13,618 4.5 28,555 2,108 957 29.4 465 26.5 7,461 110 35.8 
1933 11,128 2,641 13,769 4.4 26,072 2,079 955 29.5 488 27.2 7,924 119 37.8 
5 Del., Lack. & Western..... 1934 16,866 4,146 21,012 13.1 29,023 1,795 696 22.3 359 24.1 7,596 153 52.2 
3 1933 17,444 4,615 22,059 12.8 26,363 1,813 710 23.0 368 24.6 8,134 154 $5.7 
3 Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)....1934 27,860 11,981 39,841 6.9 41,679 2,508 921 22.8 479 33.9 8,286 102 47.4 
1933 33,002 11,760 44,762 4.9 38,889 2,451 909 a3. 437 30.9 8,446 110 49.5 
; Grand Trunk Western...... 1934 4,850 5,646 10,496 17.6 27,478 1,532 524 21.2 287 23.0 2,991 109 42.4 
; 1933 6,113 7,570 13,683 20.7 24,847 1,345 464 20.8 218 17.2 2,963 125 44.1 
3 Le@MtOn VEMCY 6csécccccccs 1934 17,729 5,021 22,750 26.5 31,995 1,809 734 35.5 394 24.4 6,715 146 45.0 f 
: 1933 18,205 5,359 23,564 18.7 31,052 1,788 722 25.3 387 24.6 6,836 147 45.5 é 
© Michigan Central ......... 1934 19,171 17,976 37,147 14.0 32,002 1,805 623 21.1 184 14.6 3,494 114 61.3 t 
1 1933 21,478 17,181 38,659 11.0 32,524 1,783 603 20.0 171 14.1 3,384 121 61.1 ; 
7 New York Central......... 1934 56,760 54,803 111,563 25.5 35,864 2,252 927 27.0 382 24.1 6,642 106 47.5 
5 1933 66,802 59,229 126,031 23.0 35,121 2,259 915 26.1 345 22.6 6,791 110 46.5 
3 New York, Chi. & St. L....1934 9,130 5,730 14,860 4.8 33,698 1,870 661 21.3 636 49.2 5,695 103 78.8 
2 1933 9,373 6,066 15,439 6.0 30,341 1,711 596 21.1 605 47.8 5,623 113 83.6 
0 Pere Marquette ........... 1934 12,246 4,692 16,938 3.4 25,127 1,514 583 25.2 345 23.2 2,673 104 68.2 
2 1933 13,725 4,665 18,390 3.0 24,230 1,433 552 25.8 299 20.3 2,439 103 60.5 , 
8 Pitts. & Lake Erie......... 1934 17,243 9,341 26,584 50.9 45,984 3,334 1,767 45.4 136 5.6 15,513 109 29.8 i 
0 1933 14,439 10,643 25,082 32.0 45,239 3,094 1,667 45.9 152 6.1 16,643 110 34.0 ! 
5 UII at ety ee 1934 14,681 7,691 22,372 3.0 34,657 1,698 568 19.7 422 34.1 3,877 118 52.3 ; 
> 1933 15,476 8,384 23,860 3.6 33,847 1,682 514 18.1 363 32.4 3,543 125 51.2 i 
; Central Eastern Region: ' 
6 dimen og” gel 1934 80,853 19,058 99,911 19.5 26,086 1,977 854 29.9 354 20.2 5,590 153 41.6 ‘ 
0 1933 84,997 18,851 103,848 20.3 25,453 1,973 869 31.2 365 20.3 6,041 163 44.7 | 
8 Big Four Lines............ 1934 15,456 22,258 37,714 15.4 31,897 1,871 820 29.0 391 22.8 5,561 119 52.3 : 
1 1933 18,497 21,876 40,373 15.5 31.251 1.792 772 27:5 353 21.2 5,354 125 49.6 i 
: Central of New Jersey..... 1934 14,408 7,389 21,797 32.4 28,079 2,244 1,032 32.3 207 1.2 6,532 147 34.4 , 
5 1933 16,951 6,771 23,722 32.1 26,841 2,213 1,020 32.7 192 10.5 6,592 149 34.0 H 
6 Chicago & Eastern TIIl....... 1934 4,158 2,490 6,648 10.6 26,151 1,449 630 29.4 517 28.7 3,662 126 50.4 
1933 5,943 2,528 8,471 21.8 25,243 1,434 621 30.0 428 24.1 3,863 129 34.7 
4 Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 1934 8,806 2.407 11,213 16.5 16.499 1.730 833 38.9 182 8.1 4,562 122 28.5 ' 
8 1933 9,615 4,064 13,679 18.5 14,794 1,651 787 38.9 145 6.6 4,432 132 29.1 
“ a re 1934 768 3.242 4,010 3.0 6,093 776 335 31.8 80 4.7 814 300 23.2 f 
7 1933 775 3,394 4,169 1.9 5,922 744 296 30.2 70 4.4 733 308 25.7 ) 
31 Pennsylvania System ...... 1934 241,842 43,354 285,196 13.5 32,636 2,324 1,031 30.2 287 15.6 8,188 126 40.4 
8 1933 243.008 45,500 288,508 12.2 32,581 2,273 29.5 291 16.1 8,321 133 42.6 
7 eS ee EE 1934 32,702 8,285 40,987 9.1 25,647 2,059 982 35.1 302 14.7 8,520 154 41.0 
37 . 1933 36,371 7,944 44,315 19.8 24,397 1,970 927 35.0 270 13.4 8,234 158 41.5 
; Pocahontas Region: 

. Chesapeake & Ohio......... 1934 43,427 9,190 52,617 1.8 49,988 3,633 1,924 46.3 967 39.5 16,393 81 53.8 
si 1933 46,070 8,929 54,999 1.9 48,775 3,605 1,936 46.2 928 36.7 16,346 84 43.2 
74 Norfolk & Western........ 1934 37,100 3,750 40,850 3.2 45,900 3,066 1,594 42.0 700 28.3 13,223 111 46.5 ; 
25 . ” 1933 39,901 4,041 43,942 a5 44,792 3,026 1,581 43.9 640 24.9 13,009 117 41.1 ¥ 
7 Southern Region: : 
i Atlantic Coast Line........ 1934 26,690 5,472 32,162 15.3 18,528 1,077 360 18.1 192 17.5 1,199 119 38.9 
19 1933 27,146 5,046 32,192 26.3 18,807 1,071 366 18.9 198 17.4 1,237 123 36.6 

6 Central of Georgia........1934 F,bae 2,130 9,267 29.4 21,504 1,189 455 21.1 354 24.4 1,739 128 52.3 
17 1933 7,364 1,953 9,317 26.4 19,965 je | 412 19.8 288 21.2 1,422 136 46.9 
73 Ill. Cent. (incl. Y. & M. V.).1934 52,129 14,668 66,797 39.9 25,224 1,500 605 26.9 404 25.3 4,106 139 49.3 
14 1933 53,120 13,459 66,579 33.6 24,280 1,506 601 27.4 383 24.5 3,841 146 46.9 
25 Louisville & Nashville...... 1934 48,555 7,156 55,711 34.9 23,900 1,509 706 32.5 394 20.7 4,351 146 55.0 
90 1933 48,848 6,294 55,142 7 22,613 1,515 Tie 33.2 381 19.7 4,105 148 50.9 
73 Seaboard Air Line......... 1934 11,728 4,679 16,407 Ye 21,903 1,352 485 20.4 433 32.8 1,654 125 55.2 

1933 13,279 4,294 17,573 10.0 21,747 1,350 496 21.2 404 29.3 1,651 125 50.6 

98 NUNN gs6aveianc etary simcti acd lace 1934 28,033 14,092 42,125 13.9 20,794 1,266 477 21.4 403 29.4 2,569 156 43.1 

48 ie o 1933 32,043 17,292 49,335 21.7 20,327 1,238 461 21.1 323 23.9 2,412 158 38.9 
Northwestern Region: 

7 Chi. & North tren Beet 1934 44,074 19,244 63,318 14.1 23,423 1,520 495 20.0 225 18.3 1,685 133 37.0 
125 1933 44,807 18,108 62,915 10.2 22,928 1,47 504 21.0 244 18.6 1,822 136 40.5 
209 Chicago Great Western..... 1934 2,766 2,622 5,388 3.5 33,930 1,786 608 a7 860 68.7 3,168 135 79.9 H 
“87 1933 3,179 2,920 6,095 6.3 33,667 1,850 613 21.4 724 60.2 3,014 147 79.7 
58 Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac...1934 55,520 14,170 69,690 3.1 24,840 1,575 603 24.3 335 23.3 2,092 127 $1.2 i 
67 1933 58,999 13,842 72,841 4.6 24,845 1,597 632 25.4 322 21.3 2,096 130 46.2 f 
111 Chi., St. P., Minneap. & 1934 1,991 7,044 9,035 11.0 18,674 1,228 «= 462,—i—is22.7 392 22.9827, 125 4.7 | 

| EE Set ee 1933 2,109 6,578 8,687 12.1 17,784 1.213 505 25.4 374 22.9 1.964 128 44.2 & 

11 Great Northern ........... 1934 42,088 12,888 54,976 6.1 28,328 1,923 753 24.5 331 21.9 2,190 130 41.7 } 
20 1933 43,262 11,558 54,820 5.7 27,137 1,812 766 26.1 295 17.3 1,922 134 35.6 
30 Minneap., St. P. & S. St.M..1934 15,092 3,349 18441 28 18476 1,185 443 21.2 277 21.2 1,192 114 74.0 
21 1933 17,106 2,970 20,076 4.5 17,815 1,112 443 22.8 233 16.0 1,092 124 65.8 
14 Northern Pacific .......... 1934 34,776 5,028 39,804 10.6 27,119 1,803 714 23.8 359 23.7 2,230 160 51.1 

1933 41,238 4,576 45,814 11.6 25,785 1,723 726 25.3 281 16.8 2,010 160 38.9 

6 Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav..1934 7,329 1,831 9,156 6.7 22,477 1,361 511 21.9 302 20.8 1,306 158 46.3 

1 c Ww 1933 7,840 1,720 9,560 ee 21,958 1,383 545 22.1 275 17.8 1,232 151 42.3 

rs -entral Western Region: 

7 NNOR. oocccces cis 1934 3,209 «6,341 -««49,550 26.1. 29,870 1,304 4402S 22.0 265 20.7 2,743 124 63.7 

3 1933 3,108 5,802 8,910 20.2 26,620 1,313 451 22.6 301 23.5 2,836 124 67.5 

7 Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1934 66,346 8,787 75,133 14.0 30,119 1,612 513 19.7 315 26.4 2,077 115 56.4 
84 Pp. See er 65,593 8,612 74,205 13.4 31,707 L735 550 20.0 345 28.6 2,218 113 56.2 
101 Chi., Burl. & Quincy...... 1934 34,901 12,526 47,427 8.5 26,418 1,505 618 25.3 501 33.5 2,656 128 73.0 
14 1933 40,102 12,964 53,066 9.5 26,639 1,579 669 26.4 477 30.2 2,786 129 72.7 
2% Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1934 30.727 10,617 41,344 20.9 21.900 1,258 458 22.3 355 26.5 1,767 148 50.2 

7 Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)... .1933 35,749 10,266 46,015 21.3 22,467 1315 477 22.5 336 25.2 1,857 149 55.2 ; 

3 Denver & R. G. Wn........ 1934 12,760 3,611 16,371 5.3 22,498 1,523 581 32.5 310 21.8 1,922 172 48.6 ‘ 

% 1933 13,195 3,398 16,593 5.2 23,890 1,714 644 23.3 322 23.0 2,162 176 43.3 
25 Los Angeles & Salt Lake. ..1934 4,583 1,005 5,588 10.0 30,607 1,673 589 22.0 560 44.3 2,556 146 68.9 ; 
171 1933 4,981 961 5,942 a1. 28,290 1,694 613 21.1 574 43.7 2,768 150 67.0 j 
136 Oregon Short Line......... 1934 9,117 4,554 13,671 20.8 26,876 1,620 555 22.5 391 30.9 2,165 129 58.5 

61 1933 9.401 4,788 14,189 19.0 24,885 1,565 592 23.7 423 28.8 2,446 130 53.9 

95 Southern Pacific-Pacific 1934 35,333 21,687 57,020 9.7 31,735 1,994 659 20.4 394 eT 2,611 110 48.8 

_Lines Cbnaes eee rere 38,609 21,520 60,129 14.2 30,619 1,961 624 20.0 362 30.1 2,465 108 46.0 ‘ 

22 Union Pacific ....0.20000s 01934 24,531 9,387 33,918 16.5 46,075 2,006 645 20.0 606 51.1 5,452 115 81.4 H 

18 — ° 1933 24,530 8,499 33,029 19.8 45,697 2,096 669 20.0 644 54.4 5,643 114 75.0 

32 outhwestern Region: 

72 Gulf, Colo. & s. Ps asewan 1934 10,350 1,754 12,104 8.6 24,320 1,525 605 23.2 289 18.3 1,836 115 47.2 : 
124 1933 ‘13,059 2.047 15,106 7.9 27,089 1,629 667 25.6 262 16.0 2,063 108 50.6 ' 
116 Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ....1934 5,954 2,936 8,890 A 26,629 1,476 518 21.3 657 50.2 1,779 91 58.5 ; 
123 A 1933 9,587 3,216 12,803 8.1 27,450 1,589 579 22.3 547 40.6 2,132 91 53.4 
138 Missouri Pacific ........- --1934 21,051 18,584 39,635 4.1 28,485 1,617 601 a7 518 36.3 2,802 129 64.2 } 

13 1933 22.768 16,579 39,347 7.2 28,141 1,588 598 24.0 532 36.7 2,838 134 64.7 

18 St. Louis-San Francisco... .1934 22,512 4,302 26,814 i 22,721 1,258 485 23.7 372 25.4 1,981 140 45.3 f 

60 1933 23.159 4.608 27.767 wa 22,866 1,362 528 24.2 383 26.4 2,057 140 42.4 

42 St. Louis Southwestern 1934 3,601 2,527 6,128 y 24,131 1,351 478 20.6 510 39.3 1,739 109 55.4 

71 OR. esraicrechactaara’s ire is 1933 4,530 2,149 6,679 10.7 22,229 1,283 468 20.7 468 34.4 1,670 109 53.4 

80 Texas & New Orleans. .....1934 8,329 10,530 18,859 6.9 21,542 1,310 480 22.0 413 30.0 1,753 98 54.3 

1933 8,881 10,456 19,337 5.9 19,921 1,255 459 21.8 369 26.7 1,593 99 50.6 
Texas & Pacific............ 1934 3,729 4,031 7,760 5.2 24,413 1,762 638 21.6 615 44.5 2,452 94 32.8 
1933 3,975 4,677 8,652 | 24,330 1,820 665 22.0 568 40.3 2,526 91 31.6 
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